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CHAPTER I. 
“And who art thou,” they cried, 
“ Who hast this battle fought and won ?" jie 
cout. 

SILENCE—utter, mysterious, eternal—that silence 
which hides behind it a mighty tumult, seeming like 
a sleeping world before the flood. 

These rocks, pre-Adamite, shoot upward in grim 
phalanx to the clouds, and hold their bare summits to 
the sun and rain of countless years, changeless as the 
snows which have glimmered on yonder peak since 
time was. 

Two arms, outstretched on either side, hurl back 
the churning waves of an advancing ocean, and hush 
behind its reef its sullen roar. : 

A pool, black as Egyptian darkness, fabled to be 
bottomless, whose surface has never been disturbed 
byaripple within the memory of map, lay between 
the arms at the base of the cliff. 

“Saw you ever so ill-favoured a spot?” cried 
young Hereward, drawing up his horse on the narrow 
stone gallery which skirted midway the awful wall, 
and looking above and below him, with a shudder. 
‘If our brutes were not sure-footed, our fate would 
be but an indifferent one—eh, Watt ?” 

‘If you will just move on, Master Hereward, I’ll 
auswer all questions when we round out of this ugly 
trap,” returned the other horseman. 

The youth laughed, and the high-bred animal he 

strode, in obedience to his command, bounded for- 
ward with a loud snort, and, striking a train of sparks 
with her iron-shod hoofs upon the flinty causeway, 
the scrambled up a@ rough path which scored the 
elbow of the arm, and gained a plateau which over- 
looked the country for miles. 

The young man sprang from the saddle, returned 
to the edge of the precipice, and gazed down rather 
Auxlously for his fellow traveller. 

In a few minutes, to his evident relief, he heard 
admonitory “So-ho, lad!” of his attendant, fol- 
vwed speedily by the appearance of the saue, be- 








[RUNNING THE GAUNTLET.] 


striding his sturdy yellow cob, with knees firmly 
clasping him, as the animal carefully picked his way 
among the fallen debris of stones and earth. 

“Welcome from the circles of Pandemonium,’ 
cried Hereward. ‘I was beginning to fear that my 
jade’s heels bad kicked you over.” 

“ Near enough, master,” replied the servant, wiping 
his heated face with his hand and dismounting. 

He was ridiculously short when thus seen beside 
his burly horse. A long neck like a heron’s, a face 
which expressed about equally inquisitiveness and 
importance, immense black eyes, which surveyed, un- 
wivkingly, every object they rested on, and a shaggy 
fringe of bristly black hair all round his cheeks and 
chin, gave him a comical resemblance to a chim- 
panzee. 

It was at his solemn air, though, and not at his 
appearance that his young master laughed, while 
flinging himself upon the turf beside his steed’s busy 
teeth. 

“ Ay, you may laugh and laugh again, Master 
Hereward,” grumbled the man, “now that we’re 
through the danger, but mind you, sir, while you 
sleep at nights I’m not so idle; and I like to know 
where each day’s journey is likely to bring us, and I 
tell your honour, whether you believe me or not, that 
we’ve just passed through ‘ Godiva's Tryste.’” 

“ And must nobody laugh at ‘Godiva's ‘T'ryste,’ my 
good Watt?” 

“Tt’s well to ask that, master,” said the man, por- 
tentously, “for it was told to me, as the blessed 
truth, that spirits haunt this crag! Lady Godiva 
jumped from the causeway down yonder, hand in 
hand with her lover, to escape the cruel match her 
father would have put upon her. And they say that 
phantoms are often to be seen standing on this very 
place where you and I are now; that voices can be 
heard whispering and shrieking, just the same as if 
Lady Godiva Kentigerne and her lover were going 
through it for ever and ever.” . 

“ Kentigerne,” cried the youth, eagerly. “Then 
we must be near the end of our journey—we must be 
close upon Kentigerne Tower.” 
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“Not far away, Master Hereward, and I bless the 
day ’’—here the weird-looking fellow tovk off his 
eccentric-shaped velvet cap and looked piously up- 
ward to Heaven—*" which finds my dear young master 
so near home; and if your sainted father could only 
see this day 24 

** By Jove! old boy, I believe that’s the tower!” 
exclaimed the youth, springing up from his recum- 
bent attitude and pointing toan adjoining crag, from 
which a mantle of mist had just been blown by the 
rising breeze. 

Magnificent was the view thus slowly forming 
beneath their gaze, as the white wreaths of mist 
moved from peak to peak and furled themselves in 
light puffs as the wind blew more strongly. 

A wild, crag-locked shore was that, serrated by 
caverns deep and mysterious, where the surf dashed 
with a heavy reverberation resembling the discharge 
of artillery. Upon the summit of the nearest of 
these crags a massive tower, built of colourless stone, 
had reared its frowning front to the storms of two 
hundred years. 

Guarded in front by a deep moat, and behind that 
by a wall of immense thickuess, it was also rendered 
unassailable from the rear by its position, which was 
on the extreme precipice, and fully three hundred feet 
beneath roared the waves, here unbroken by any shel- 
tering projection. 

As the youth, with shading hand before his eyes, 
gazed at this formidable pile the deep rose tints 
which the lowering sun had cast over it—making the 
gray walls glow with something of a genial warmth 
—faded toa quick blackness, and an angry cloud fell 
so low as almost to engulf it. 

“ Now if I were superstitious like you, Watt,” said 
Master Hereward, mischievously, “1 should take 
that for an evil augury, and tell you that the old fox, 
Chastelard, was going to prove too much for my 
father's son, and that the tower was not for me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejacuiaicd Watt, “and, sir, I 
wouldn’t believs your augury if you did say se. 
You haven't come all this way fron another world, 
as one might say, travelliug for ten months and 
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more to obey your father’s dying command, only to 
——By my faith, master, I dou’t know what you 
might call that!” 

* What? I’ve been listening to it for some time 
too. It is the sea, isn’t it?” 

The little man gazed about him with eyes which 
seemed to grow bigger and bigger until they gro- 
tesquely occupied half his face, then he cautiously 
got down and pressed his ear to the grass. What 
was it? A dull, unbroken sound, rising into sharp 
concussions and sinking again ; like nothing so much 
as the drone of a monster wasp as it strikes itself 
against the window pane. 

“* Master Hereward,” said Watt, with a perplexed 
and grave look, as he sprang to his feet, ‘it’s a 
warning for us to leave this cliff; yes, master, you 
mustn’t make light of it, for it’s a warning to you 
that Godiva's Tryste was the death of one Kenti- 
gerne, and——” 

* Allright, Watt; the warning jumps with my in- 
clinations vastly well. Let’s be off from this and 
get to the village, for ’'m as hungry as a wolf.” 

He vaulted into his saddle. Watt followed his 
example, and cautiously they began skirting the brow 
of the mountain by a footpath which wound gra- 
dually down into the valley, as yet completely en- 
shrouded by mist. So busy were they guiding their 
horses through the intersecting footpaths whichbegan 
to vein the hill that they had no more time for com- 
ment upon that continnous noise, which, to Master 
Ilereward at least, was as yet unexplained, until, 
upon rounding a bluff which before had concealed 
the greater part of the valley, the mystery wasselved. 
Clustered about a narrow though tumultuous river 
was the village of Kentigerne; and clearly discernible 
from the travellers’ lofty position was a multitudes 
of people gathered in the streets, whose hoarse, ex 
cited cries had been the cause of Watt's panic. 

What had occurred so to irritate this nioef vil- 
lage rustics? 

They uttered yells of rage, mingled with trium- 
plant laughter, and the declamatious of the ring- 
leader rose harshly above all. 

Rushing together with waving hats and brandished 
clubs, shapeless hammers and uplifted stones, this 
living stream ewarmed towards one given point, like 
flics upon a piece of offal ; and seemed by their ges- 
tures to be auimated by one mighty spirit of destruc- 
tion, 

“Why, Watt, the whole village seems to be in a 
state of insurrection !” ejaculated Hereward, stopping 
short and gazing wonderingly down, 

“ A sorry welcome for you, master!” cried theman. 

“No, indeed!” laughed the youth, with a gallant 
uprearing of his well-knit frame upon his maguifi- 
cent horse, “’Tis perhaps the best weleome one 
could «ish, to see them snarling thus under the old 
fox's paw. Faith, I think they would love him best 
when in the teeth of a good fox-hound. Ha! what 
are the ruffians at, though 2—a lady!” 

The throng had changed their position a little, and 
to the young man’s clear vision had appeared a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a female figure on horseback, 
seemingly dragged down the next instaut by a hun- 
dred hands, while a piercing cry rose above the 
clamour. 

Before Watt could reply to his master’s last words 
he was galloping with break-neck recklessness down 
the mountain side, heedless of the path, and intent 
only upon flying to the rescue of the helpless. 

“Oh, Master Hereward, Master Hereward !” grum- 
bled the servitor, putting his cob in motion, “ you'll 
run your nose into other people's business fast enough, 
I warraut me.” 

And he trotted unwillingly after him. 

The clamour of the mob increased as young Here- 
ward cleared the last dyke and dashed into the road, 
and the words which reached his ears caused him to 
spur on his animal with greater impetuosity, 

“ Make her go afoot; we've trudged a many miles 
to pay for the feathers she wears so lightly!” cried 
a shrill, spiteful voice. 

“Barefoot,” growled another; “sho ought to ha’ 
learnt that abroad, along with her guitar-playing.” 

“Burn her for a French spy!” shouted a chorus. 

“No, no!” yelled a ringleader, mounting a horse- 
trough the better to discharge his bursts of eloquence 
into the ears of those nearest him; ‘who ever led a 
pig by the tail? Whavll old Chastelard give us for 
that? Quly the noose end of a rope, and an extra 
screw of the taxes. No, no! Comrades, we'll puta 
ring in his nose, we will, and stop his rooting in our 
potatoes !” 

“Hurrah!” roared the crowd, not hearing a word, 
aud hustling him from his temporary rostrum in their 
enthusiasm. Hurrah for the rights of the people !” 

‘* Whisht yer brawling, like a parcel of stuck pigs!” 
cried a broad, fat man, driving his elbow emphati- 
cally into his neighbour's ribs. “Here comes a 
stranger!” 

Lhe fellow who had been bellowing at the top of 





his voice for tem minutes without cessation shut his 


mouth to gather breath, and opened his eyes wider 
to stare at the figure of a horsemav, who was now 
resolutely pushing his way through the outskirts of 
the mob, administering now and then a hearty blow 
with the butt of his riding-whip upon the kuuckles 
of any one bolder than the others who would venture 
to seize his bridal rein, and sending him howling 
back upon the wall of people on either side, 

"Twas Hereward, who, with flashing eyes fixed 
upon the central figure of the motley throug, seemed 
oblivious of all but a desperate determination to reach 
her. 

He saw a young and beautiful lady in the grasp of 
half a dozen grimy hands, her plumed riding-hat 
torn off and crushed under foot, and her small Arab 
horse stamping furiously upen the ground beside her 
and snapping viciously at those who would clutch his 
bridle, as if he knew the il of hie mistress and 
would guard her if he coul 

Her dark cloth habit was torn in many places, and 
her small hands were bare, while her pallid, most 
lovely face seemed like a delicate flower about to be 
whirled by the fary of the storm. 

“Ruffians! would you harm tile lady?” efied 
Hereward, sweeping them right and left in his im- 
petuous career. 

All eyes turned at that ringing voice to gaze.at the 
daring youth who thus addressed them, and a uni- 
vorsal mutter followed. 

The ladywlso turned her glance in search of him, 
and her lips:-seemed to frame the words : 

“Saveme!” 

“Tis dastards’ bravery tomolest a woman,” shouted 
Hereward, again, “and dastards ere mot wont to 
people the valley of i ¥ 

“Who ere you?” asked » score of twnultuous 


voices. 

“One whe hates cowardice, 2s you shall know to 
your cost some day,” answered the youth, casting 
his dauntless blue eyes over them. 

“Hes a constable!” muttered some, shainking 
b 


ack. 
“ He’s bold tocome here,” growled the mass, threat- 
eningly. 

“A friend of Baron de UChastelard’s,” sneered 
others, closing round him. 

They pushed and jostled each oéler, struggling 
which should be the first todrag him from his sad 
as they had dragged the lady, but he foiled them 
with quick address, 

his horse, and-at the same time drawing 
the-eurb strengly, the animal rese om its haunclics, 
and pawed the air so alarmingly that a ting was 
cleared with surprising celerity. 

Hereward repeated this feiut until a passage was 
formed before him, when he sprang quick as light- 
ning to the lady’s side. 

“Fall back, rascal!’? he shoutcd, presenting a 
dagger full in the face of the hairy ruffian who grasped 
the sylph-like waist of the lady in ove vast hand. 

Uttering an imprecation, the man recoiled before 
tlre sinister weapon thus thrust upon his attention, 
andin the general panic of surprise which ensued the 
youth aud the lady were left alone in the ring for 
One instant. 

“ Your hand,” muttered Hereward, bending low. 

She gave it immediately. 

“Mount!” exclaimed he, holding out his spurred 
foot. 

The lady did not waver foran instant, but, with the 
strength of extreme terror, sprang liglitly asa bird to 
the saddle before him, and balanced herself with the 
address of a thorough horsewoman. 

Now was the gallant youth ready for an escape 
which required some finesse. 

Having acquainted himself with the position of 
affairs by one quick glance round, he fixed upon his 
plan, and carried it through, before the excited mob 
could concentrate their strength so as to be of any 
avail to prevent them. 

They were gathered in the market-place, which 
was enclosed on the one side by a row of houses, and 
on the other by the river, which, as has been ‘said, 
ran through the midst of the village. : 

Turning his back upon the narrow, foaming tor- 
rent, which was shut out from him by a dense wall 
of rioters, Hereward feigned to be cutting a passage 
to the street through the thickest of the throng. 

His determined courage, combined with ‘the kick- 
ing of his now furious mare, were rapidly driving his 
would-be assailants before him, and those ou the river 
bank rushed forward to throw themselves Wetween 
him and his presumed path of escape, when suddenly 
he wheeled round and dashed down the slope to the 
river, happily left unguarded in the confusion. 

For a moment his mare, though violently spurred 
forward, balanced herself upon the brink of the rude 
torrent, her fore-feet beating the air convulsively ; 
then, with a wild cry, she leaped half the distance, 
and struck the water midway. 


- form leaned supimely against his 


*T was a gallant leap, aud spoke well for her blooj 
and superior training, but for a brief moment shy 
seemed stunned by the force of the *strock ; at thy 
same instant.the water around them was struck bya 
shower of stoves, and the rioters ran, howling with 
rage, down the bank, while others of them. set off tg 
cross the bridge at the end of the street, and cut of 
the chance of their escape as soon as they ha 
landed. 

But the brave animal quickly recovered herself, 
and, though doubly weighted, breasted the rashing 
stream so gallantly that ere long she had struck bo;- 
tom; then, gathering her feet well under her, shy 
made one desperate leap to the precipitous bank, and 
with a mighty shake, sped with long, swinging step 
across the gardens of some villagers’ cottages, leq 
ing the enclosures as if they had been nothing, ang 
spreading panic behind her. 

Glancing quickly back at the mob he had » 
daringly deprived of their victim, Hereward saw the 
lady’s horse rushing wildly hither and thither among 
the crowd, evidently blind with rage and fear, and 
doing no small damage with his trampling feet, ero 
he darted out of the throng, followed by a crowd of 
whooping urehins, and galloped up the village strects, 
across the bridge, and away like a bird into the 
country beyond. 

Hereward was now quite ont of the reach of his 
‘baffled pursuers, aud,ferthe present, comparatively 


safe. : : 
What should he do with his ¢barming burden? 
Now that be had time to think, the youth who 
before badehownm such bravery and presence of mind 
felt strangely.abashed by the of Lis situa 
tion. 


Here was a wondrously lovdly lady, of evident 
birth and station, thrown solely upon bis protectiou, 
and dinging tohim with the nost tegehing terror. 
Now themement of imminent dagger had past 
she seome@ bereft of allstrength, and her trembling 
thy encircling 
axm, While-torrents. of tears rolled her lovely 
cheeks from ler closed eyes. 

“ Do not be terrified, Indy,” said young Herewari, 


} with a trembling andastrauge look of half-siy, hsli- 


passionate admiration at so delicate # human being. 
* We are a loog way now from the Fillage, and tle 


‘rogues may yell as they like, for they can’t trouble 
more.” 


The lady shuddere@ from head to foot and hid her 
‘face in her hands, ac\ifshe would still shut out from 
her view the turious looks aud menacing gestures o/ 
‘her savage assailints. 

It was evident tliat she was too affrighted to speak; 


so. Hereward, being quite unused to the emotions of 


such rare beings as she, thought perhaps she sliud- 
dered at the freedom of his touch, and withdrew 
somewhat from such close and charming proximity. 

“Tf you will tell me, madam, whither I can take you 
so that you may be safe,” hesaid, with humility, “1 
shall joyfully relinquish you to your friends, if you 
will but forgive the roughness of the mode I adopted 
for your deliveranee.” 

The lady raised her tearful eyes, made ‘a mute 
gesture towards the summit of the hill they were 
ascending, and bent her beautiful uncovered head 
again. 

Hereward looked up the mountain side, and ejacu- 
lated, with sudden dismay: 

“ Kentigerue ower!” 





CHAPTER It. 


Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 
Macbeth. 


Was it possible'that Baron de Chastelard counted 
among his household this tender being ? 

A rade storm of emotions-assailed the young mau, 

“She a Chastelard—oh, impossible !” 

“ Madame,” ‘said Here ward, in an altered tone, “ do 
you wish me to carry you'to the tower?” 7 

“Yes,” breathed she, with asob, “I am Lucia de 
Chastelard.” 

Dark grew Hereward's ‘brow, for his heart was 
‘filled with rage. 

His gleaming eyes fasteaed themselves upon that 
hoary pile which loomed ‘from‘the midst of mist 
wreathes on the summit of ‘the crag they now wetv 
mounting, and an inarticulate sound escaped him, 

The lady looked up with her diamond-bright eyes, 
and stared at the fierce expression which her dell- 
verer wore, 

He returned her gaze, and was immediately plunged 
into a sea of indecision, from which heangrily sought 
to escape; but vaidly, for her face was so beautitul, 
her eyes so eloquent, her hair so long and bright and 
silken, that the charming lady filled bis beart with 
indescribable rapture. 

Her soft and pliant form leancd delicately across 
bis arm; the enervating perfume of her sumptuous 
garments surrounde! him as welt as herself; the 





large, round tears rolled slowly over her pale cheeks 
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What in the nameof chivalry could Hereward do but 
tighten his clasp of lovely Lucia de Chastelavd 2 

So frail, so white, so marvellous after the dark vo- 
juptuousness of the land he had Jeft, she seemed to 
him as resistless,a¢ an ange) fiom heaven, and as 
beautiful; and,dazaled, he went whither:she directed, 
to the gates of Kentigerne Tower. 

A grim and forbidding-looking edifice wag that 
tower, Which but for Chastelard would never have’ 
been ruled save bya Kentigerne. For generations no 
alien had set foot in Kentigerne Tower, or ruled 
the valley down there; but Chastelard had changed 
all that. 

There was a dry ‘moat surrounding three sides of 
the vast wall, on the fourth ‘the sea roared under a’ 
cliff three hundred feet in height. ‘A erumbling port- 
cullis spanned the muat opposite the gateway and 
the gateway’s broken arclres-threatened each intruder 
with instant destruction—so old and weather-worn 
and crumbling were they. 

A huge iron-plated gate, studded with nail-heads 
as big and red as haz¢l-nuts, swnng back as the 
horseman crossed the dilapidated bridge, and two 
weazel-faced, French-manuered servante peered at the 
strange spectacle of their dainty, mistress in snch:a. 


plight. 
Through the yawning mouth. of the gateway, with 
ereward could 


its jagged teeth of decayed masonry, 

see the tower. i i 
It was an immense. structure, built in the form of 

across, With @ round towerim the midst, the sides, 

of which were pierced with port-holes. three 

rows deep, and the black turrets of which reached 

the clouds. a 


Of the four armérof the cross one:was the habit-:} 


able part for the family ;: one was the servants’ qnar- 
ters; one had fallen into decay ; and one had been 
the chapel, 

But the chapel.was i process of beitig torn down; 
workmen’s tools lay scattered about the trodden 
sward ; heaps of stones and rubbish disfiznred the 
court; aud the oriél windows '‘Iny’ sliattered amid 
the ruin, while the trailing bindweed in’ and 
out the fretted’ work’ and twined round glimmering 
bits of stained glass which once cost fortunes.’ 

Baron de-Chastelard, a utilitarian, thought best to 
make use of old materials when tie wanted to build 
yonder row of servants’ huts under tle wall, end the 
Kentigernes’ Chapel,.the dearly cherished. relic of 
past days, went for it. ind 

Hereward dismounted without the gate, and.as- 
sisted the lady to the ground, 

, e = now return to the village, a9. adieu,” said: 
be. SOItlY, é 

She stepped closer to him, her lavge ‘eyes full of 
enchantment. She was just.tall enough to be obliged 
to throw back her gold-bright head. and look upward 
—adorable height! 

Hereward gazed. on. the madest brow, the child-like 
eyes, the scarlet, dewy, lips,.and, half-intoxi- 
cated, the youth bent nearer, then stepped back, 
shocked to think that he might have committed an 
imprudence. 

With a dazzling blush Lucia de Chastelard shrank 
back too, and dropped her wondrous, cuiling, bronzy 
lashes over her rosy cheek. 

She was perliaps amazed to find fliat her deliverer 
was but a youth—perhaps angered at his presumption. 

Was that it ? 

Hereward straightened his colossal frame aud 
ea ag his imperial head, looking inexpressibly dig- 
bifled, 

Lucia de Chastelard threw him a.seeond glanee, in- 
comprehensible but.soul thrilling, aud, beid out. her 
small silver-white hand. 

“You must not go,” she said; breaking iuto:a\smile. 
“Come along; you must see my father.” 

. At the last. word he started aud: looked another 
ray. 

“ Come, come,” she repeated, imperiously ; “you 
cau't return to the village, you know you-cad’t. They 
would murder you. Follow me.’? 


“ My servant,” stammered Hereward, abashed as a 
boy of ten; “T:haveleft him:down there—lie does nut 
know whither I have gone—F mast gp, madam.” 

“Oh, poor fellow! but we will: seu for’ lim. 
Don't be auxious,” urged she, every morent seaming 
to wax more ravishing, “Oome, my brave rescuer, 
you must’ net vex me by refusing to receive my 


lather’s thanks. Are you coming? ‘Ali! can you 
Tesist my entrexty?* 

Hereward was no hard, pleasure-wern man, witha 
Score of such reminiscences toistael:bis lreart. 

: Resist her? No! From thévery first she snared 
in with her witehery, and led him whit hers hewilled, ' 
® muttered a reluctast assent and followed her. 

In a few seconds his horse bad been lud off by a 
groom, and he was. walking throngh # long dusky 
Corridor after Miss Chastelard.) She ded: lin tp @ 
em staircase, after thaty/and through a well-fur- 
ushed ante-room, where three men im livery” weve! 


| noiselossly as a phantom, for all its massivenese, she 


to.apprige, you tbat they are maddened with famine 


idear,” said the baron, with a hateful'sager ; but how 





lounging. and, opening a heavy door, which swung 


ushered him into a great, gloomy chamber, |! 

Here, at.the head of a long, white-draped dining- 
table, sat an old man, who, with a goblet of rich and 
sparkling crystal, held aloft in his long, yéllow hand, 
watched the glowing conteuts ad:he-moved the gob") 
let between and the ‘nearest ‘window, through 
eve the last expiting rays of day‘ faintly gfim- 
me ’ 

Hereward, standing near'the door enfolded in gra 
shadows, examined him eagerly ‘ag he rose, and, 
leaning his knuckles on either side of the table, 
stretched out his neck and sharply eyed ‘the two. in- 
truders, 

“ Father,” sata Ibucia @eo Chastelard, “I have 
brought you this gentleman that you may join me in 
thanking him for his gallant conduct. ‘lo him I am 
indebted for my life.” 

Baran de Chastelard only. leaned. farther ayer: the | 
silver-decked table, and, strained his.eyes to see the 
stranger. ‘ r i rae 

The baron’s head was preternaturally, small in pro- 
portion. to his body, which was tall..and atiennated, 
and his complete baldness. gave him a malevolent 
rather than a venerable appearance. 

His visage was long, and narrow, clay-white, and 
meen and inspired one with distrust and sur- 
prise. 

His eyelids were. shrivelled, yet.fell ‘low over his 
mean and cold.eyes like the membrane:ofia serpents ;: 
his glance was sharp: and observant, his peaked nose 
and chin almost concealed « harsh, pale mouth, and! 
a long, flowing, yellowish beard: descended over his 
rich black velvet attire, and. endowed him with a sin- 
gular and appalling air, 

Such was the old man of the tower, shunned by the 
ignorant Ly ae Kentigerne with awe ; abliorred 
for lie cruelty aud greed; and offly rebelled against 
when his cow rule had become ins' e. 

A violet beam from the West illum the ‘mask- 
like face of the baron-as ‘he waited for Hereward to 
advanee, and increased’ to ghastiiness, to: repulsion ; 
little wondev if ‘the youth stood ‘rooted tothe spot 
unable to overcome his emotions: 

Bor mauy months le Lad travelled incessantly ; it 
was-to gain this sight. 

For a lifetime he had looked forward to crushing 
an adversary—it was this old man. 

But to amaze utd grieve the lady, the gentle 
danghter‘of « demon incaruate—ek, impossible! He 
ehoked’ttown the scorn that he felt, and, stepping for- 
ward a pace, said, coolly,; 

“My name is Heroward ; riding through the vil-, 
lage I was fortunate enough to assist. your daughter 
to escape from a band.of rioters,” 

“What de you say—rioters? Who. sre they?” 
ejaculated the old man, in a horrible whisper, while 
his glimmering eyes.glauced feaniully round ; “where 
are they now, Lucia? Heaven. above! are we in 
dapger?” 

He sank into his chair and tremulously swallowed 
his.wine, wile Miss-de Chastelard hastened ta reply. 

“Oh, mo, dear father; we are safe enough, surely, 
now we ate.in the tower; they aro now dispersing, 
no. doubt; since this kind young gentleman has 
banlked:them of their victim. Father, I beg you'to 
prevail upom Mr, Hereward to remein here to-night, 
for his life will be the forfcit if he venture among 
those people again.” 

* Tudeed I can’t'stay; you must excuse me!” cried 
Hereward, qtickly. 

The baron peered eagerly at Wim, trying to-distin-- 
guivh ‘what manner of man had rendered such service 
to’bis daugliter, but.the shadows were murky where 
Hereward stood, and he purposely averted lis face, 

“Come, Mr. Hlorewarde be seated,” said the baron, 
rising to offer him a chair, with all due courtesy. 
“Why should you Jeave the tower and brave those 
hounds? You don't know the Kentigerne people— 
they are a pack of bloodthirsty, mutinous demons, 
sit; but T’ll crush all that out ef them!” 

The gleam in his snake-like.eyes was fiendish as 
he uttered these words, leaning back in his chairand 
combing his long, pale beard with his livid aud 
hooked fingers, “i 

“ Ab, father! you haven’t, leard.alb yet,” said Miss 
Chastelard, in a low andigrieving voice. “ Mx. Chan- 
niug, the. land-steward, does net tell you all that these 
unfortunate. people are suffering. He has forgotten 


and unable to toil forthe sum he requires:from: them 
as rent for their houses———" 
“ Very interesting and ‘touchiag, no doubt, my 


came you to learn'so mach abuut my tenants? 
“] rode down te the village this afternoon——~” 
“ Mademoiselle, did I not warn you?" exclaimed 
the baron, eoldly. , 





She cast her eyes upon the flvorwith a slight bow, 
bat procéeded’ with firmness? °° * 


“T had heard so much of the people’s misery and 
destitution from Cicely. wy maid, that I determined 
to see for myself why they were so ushappy. FT did 
not go unattended, father. I had«any groom to pro- 
tect: me, and I hoped to ‘be able to nssure them that 
I thought a Ohastelard (my heart, how tiey hate us 
Ohastelards!)} sympathized with the miserable. I 
hoped also to learn the secret of their disaffection. 
and to intercede with them for your lordship. But ! 
arrived at an inappropriate moment—the men Wad 
struck work at themills, in the workshops, and every- 
where, and were collected in the streets denouncing 
Mr. Channing for:putting some new tax upon them 
which they could never pwy, aud execrating your 
lordship for directing him todo so. Father, surely 
you know nothing of this injustice 7” 

“ Ha! ba! ha! injustice!” shouted the’ baron, 
with a laugh like ahyena. “I'll teavh the knaves to 

rate of injustice under their breath, I'll lash them 
into: submission |” 

“No, no, dear father. I pray that you will pardon 
them!” cried Miss Chastelard, becoming quite pale 
and clasping her hands together. “I am sure they 
would not complain if they had-no cause. Only pro- 
mise me that you will lift fpom them that last tax 
which has made them desperate; do, dear father!” 

Her tears, her tenderness, and her beauty. thrilled 
‘Hereward to the heart, but. the.old man only shrugged 
his shoulders, and. said, impatiently : 

“Proceed with your narrative, Lucia, Tell us 
your reward for putting your fiagers into the fire.” 

“While I was speaking to Mr. Jeffreys of the inn 
about. these things,’ she resumed, gently, “a mob 
collected around us,.and after knocking down my 
groom they dragged me away with them to the 
market-place, and som6 were for-hiding mein a cave 
and keeping me as @ hostage until yourgranted soine 
of their demands, while others were for drowning 
meinthe river. Alr! iftitJiad notbeen for this kind- 
hearted young gentleman I should not have escaped 
a. dreadinl fate.” 

She shuddered, and gave Hereward'a look of the 
deepest gratitude, 

“Lowe you my profound thanks; Mr. Heroward,” 
said the baron, quite, wnntoved by his daughter's 
tale. ‘You are a stranger to this quarter, aren’t 
you 2?” 

“Tam,” returned Hereward, tearing his fascinated 
eyés from Miss Cbstelard’s to fix them coldly on tho 
far Tevs pleasing visage of her father, “ and I will iu- 
trude nolonger ou your priyacy,”” 

His strong, ringing tones seemed to make the old 
baron start every time he spoke, and he anxiously 
peered at him through the gathering gloom, 

“Tf you will favour me by remaiuing. here. to- 
night,” he said, blaudly, “ my daughter andl. will do 
our best to entertain you.” 

“ Impossible,” said Hereward; “I can’t stay.” ~“° 

“ My dear sir, must 1 beg youto honour us?” per- 
sisted the baron, more earnestly. 

“T have business inthewillage. My servant——” 

“ Your servant. shall be sent fer. To tell you the 
truth, your presence to-night: would be a favour, for 
we have nothing but hivelingsto protect us should 
my tenants attack the tower, as I fear they intend to 
do, They will halt at nothing—may even murder 
their lawful lord and plunder his money.” 

“I had heard that the people of Kentigerne were 
celebrated for their afféction towards their barous,” 
remarked Hereward, sarcastically. 

“ Tg it possible that such a stranger should be so 
well versed in this old tower’s history!” exclaimed 
the baron, almost bending double in his endeavours 
to distinguish the youth’s features. 

“Oh, yes! Although I have never befere trodden 
these ancient apartments I have heard many a le- 
gend of Kentigerne’s Tower,” retorted he; “ among 
them the story of the last Baron Kentigerne, who 
was loved by his people the best of them all.” 

‘A ruffianly giant!’ burst foxth the baron, with 
the suarl of a fiend. “It.is well tiat.his crimes put 
an end to him so early in his career, or Kentigerne 
would have been ruined in @ year.” 4 

Had the chamber not been so dark Baron de Chas- 
telard wonld have been amazed at the blaze which 
shot from his guest’s eyes at this, and the menacing 
frown on his haughty brow, 

But Hereward bowed low and sarcastically, and 

silence. 

“ However, the family is extinct now,’’ continued 
the old man, with cold satisfaction, “My daughter 
here owns the last drop of their blood that flows in 
mortal veins. Her mother was a Kentigerne,” 

Again Herewdti bowed, for he dared not trust 
himself to speak. He had heard part of the life of 
hapless Sybitia Kentigerne, and the misery she en- 
dured at the hands of this bitter old man, 

“She was the cousin of that Kentigerne you speak 
of,” resumed the baron, intent ou detaining his un- 
willing guest for a few. moments longer, “ and she 
died long ago. Ihave no pleasant task to perform in 
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ruling those mutinous tenants, I assure you ; they | 
are a discontented, idle set, with the true venom of 
the race in them, The cliffs all around us are riddled 
with secret tunnels from one eave to another, in 
which they meet to hatch conspiracies and elude the 
vigilance of the spies I have always placed among 
them to hold them in check. To think of their 
rising in insurrection for a trifling increase of rent— 
well, well, we shall see who will be the better for the 
fracas.” 

‘* My dear father,” cried the pitying voice of Lucia 
de Chastelard, “they say that it is your intention to 
force them to abandon their homes by demanding 
higher rents than they can pay, so that you can plant 
acolony of French smugglers in their houses who 
will give you anything you ask to keep their secret. 
Alas! will you not convince them that you are not 
capable of such injustice ?”’ 

At this moment Hereward, whose face was turned 
to one of the windows for an instant, caught sight of 
a spectacle which amazed, almost as: much as it irri- 
tated him, 

(To be continued.) 








THE MISTLETOE, 

In Miss Pratt’s ‘Flowering Plants of Great 
Britain ’’ we read that “Itis from Pliny chiefly that 
we gather the little which is known of the use made 
by the Druids of the mistletoe. This ancient na- 
turalist, in the words of his translator, Dr. Philemon 
Holland, says: ‘ Forasmuch as we are entred into a 
discourse touching miselto, I cannot overpasse one 
strange thing thereof used in France. The Druidx 
(for so they call their Divinours; Wise Men, and the 
State of their clergie) esteeme nothing in the world 
more saered than miselto, and the tree whereon it 
breedeth, so it be on the oke. Now you must take 
this by the way.. These priests or clergiemen chose 
of purpose such groves for their Divine service as 
stood onely upon okes; nay, they solemnize no sa- 
crifice nor perform any sacred ceremonies without 
branches and leayes thereof, so that they may serve 
well enugh to be named thereupon Dryide in 
Greeke, which signifieth as much as the oke priests. 
Certes to say whatsoever they find growing upon 
that tree over and besides its own fruite, be it 
Miselto, or anything else, they esteeme it as a gift 
sent from Heaven, as a sure signe that the God 
whom they serve giveth them to understand that he 
hath chosen that tosheae tree. And no marveile, 
for in verie deed Miselto is passing geason (scaree) 
and hard to be found upon the oke.’” He adds, 
when found it is fetched with great ceremony, and 
by all means on the sixth day of the moon.” 

The few instances of the occurrence of mistletoe 
upon the oak in England have been carefully noted. 
A remarkable one in the grounds of the Hagg, in 
Derbyshire, is thus mentioned in one of the Cole- 
pepper MSS. in the British Museum: “ Heare my 
Lord Frescheville did live, and heare growes the fa- 
mous missleto tree, the only oake in England that 
bears missleto.” Some years since, however, the 
Society of Arts offered a prize fora specimen of 
oak mistletoe, and received one from Gloucester- 
shire. A fine one ls been seen in Anglesey, in the 
park of Lord Uxbridge, hanging over a huge Druid- 
ical cromlech: and a few others have also been 
found. 

Two years since a writer in Notes and. Queries 
gave the following interesting information on the 
same subject: ‘A few yearsagosome antiquaries 
of Besancon employed some rural gensdarmes to 
search for oak mistletoe. After a search extending 
over several months, one specimén was procured, 
and deposited in the Museum of Grey. Another 

specimen was found subsequently, and sent to the 
Museum of Naney. The finders were re- 
warded with forty francs. In Switzerland the 
mistletoe.generally prefers the highest branches of 
the highest trees. {tis rarely within reach. In a 
forest it usually chooses the trees that most abound. 
It loves the Pinus sylvestris, but, if limes are more 
abundant, it neglects the pine. Strange, mysterious 

lant!” 

, In the south of England mistletoe is very com- 
mon, especially in the cider counties. The plant 
has been seen on thirty-eight different kinds of trees 
in England; it. grows abundantly in France and 
Switzerland, and is found in India and the Levant. 
it has been cut from the laburnum in Germany 
(where that tree is so prettily called goldregen, or 
golden rain), and also from old olive trees in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and in the neighbourhood of 
Nablous, the ancient Sychar, “ near to the parcel of 
ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph.” Its 
occurrence on “ needle-leaved’’ trees, however, is 


summer, in consequence of the quantity of this para- 
site growing upon them. 

The propagation of this curious plant was for a 
long time believed to. be effected by birds. It has 
been noticed that, when the berries are —— 
from other trees and shrubs, those of the mistletoe 
haye remained untouched ; and it has hence been 
conjectured that birds do not feed upon them unless 
pressed by hunger. From the glutinous/nature of 
the pulp (from which birdlime is sometimes made) 
the La adhere to the beaks of the birds; anditis 
asserted that, to clear this off, they rub their beaks 
on the rough bark, and so insert seed, Yet, on 
the other hand, it is alleged that the mistletoe ber- 
ries form the favourite food of the missel thrush, 








SCIENCE. 

Tue Batic Sza.—Some careful soundings of 
the Baltic have been made by the steamship ‘“ Pome- 
rania.” The greatest depth of the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Gothland and Windau was found to be 720 
feet. At the depth of from 600 feet to 720 feet the 
water was, at. the end of July, very cold, the ther- 
mometer giving from one-half to two degrees Réau- 
mur (near the freezing-point of Fahrenheit). No 
plants were found at this —o and only a few speci- 
mens of one or two species of worms were brought up 
with the clay and mud. 

Evectric Prromerger.—A most ingenious and 
valuable application of the known fact that the re- 
sistance of metals to the galvanic current increases 
directly as the temperature has lately been devised 
in Germany. ‘The resistance of a platinum wire 
haying been determined, a cylinder of clay is sur- 
rounded with such wire and covered.with a tube of 


the same earth. coil is connected with a two- 
cell Daniell’s battery, and also with an indicator for 
the determination resistance, and subjected 


to the heat of which a test is required. Such an in- 
strument would be: valuable in temperatures at 
which mercury would evaporate and glass melt, 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GUNPOWDER.— Experi- 
ments on gunpowder still claim the attention of ar- 
tillerists in foreign countries as well as in our own. 
The Prussians, haye recently made an attempt to 
manufacture pebble powder, without success. The 
complaia of it as too brisante, and have fallen back 
upon prismatic. The Russians have finally adopted 
the latter powder, and are manufacturing it in large 
quantities at the government mills of Okta. The 
Swedes, Danes,and Dutch have only a limited number 
of heavy guns, for which they will probably introduce 
rismatic powder. On the other hand, the Italians, 
Purks, Egyptians, and French, will in all proba- 
bility adopt some form of pebble. The Spaniards are 
particularly in want of a slow-burning explosive, 
their gunpowder, corresponding to our LG, being 
extremely violent and “ brutal” in its action. We 
understand that Spain has lately been supplied for 
experimental . purposes with some English-made 
pebble. The Americans were the originators of pris- 
matic powder; but they seem to have altogether 
abandoned this form in favour of large-grained 
powder of a similar class to pebble. The chief dis- 
advantages of prismatic powder are the labour it 
entails of building up each cartridge and the want 
of uniformity in the hardness of the outer crust or 
skin of the prism. The latter is a manufacturing 
difficulty, mainly depending on the amount of mois. 
ture contained in the powder when it goes into the 
mould, and may seriously affect its behaviour in 
large charges. We have adopted, says the Globe, 
pebble powder provisionally, and our future experi- 
ments with this powder will probably bear.on the 
questions of cheapening manuf e, giving regu- 
larity to the grain, and ascertaining what would be 
the effect of varying the chemical composition, par- 
ticularly as regards the charcoal. 
Har THE Cost oF STEAM-PowrR Savep.— 

A series of experiments, which have recently tried, 
proves that half the fuel now consumed in the pro- 
duction of steam-power can be saved by using the 
heat that escapes in the exhaust steam from an en- 
gine to produce additional power. In the experi- 
ments tried the exhaust from the 20-horse engine 
(that drove the shafting in the shop where the trial 
was made) was used, and the heat which this ex. 
haust steam contained was sufficient to drive ano- 
ther 20-horse engine, with ‘the mill to which it was 
attached, developing as much power as the engine 
whose exhaust was used. The apparatus with which 
these surprising results were produced is. very sim- 
ple, and can be attached to any engine now in use. 
It consists of a plain tubular boiler, 10 feet long and 
26 inches in diameter, with seventy 1}-inch iron 








rare. 

The mistletoe is not limited to the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. it abounds in the southern forests of the 
United States, and grows most luxuriantly on the 
trees near water-courses. Some deciduous trees 
have been observed there to be almost as green in 
winter as when clothed with their own foilage in 


flues in it. This boiler was filled with the bisulphide 
of carbon, and set in an upright position. The ex- 
haust steam was passed through the flues, entering 
| at the top.end, and passing out into the atmosphere 
| at the bottom, and was perfectly condensed in the 








a pressure of 50 lbs. to the inch. This vapour wa; 
used to work an engine in place of steam, and was 
condensed by cooling after being used, pumped back 
into the boiler, and used again continuously. Only 
40 gallons of the bisulphide of carbon were required 
to fill the boiler and work the engine constantly, 
and the amount of fluid lost did not exceed half 
gallon per day. The engine ased to work the vapour 
in was of 12-inch bore and 24-inch stroke, and ran 
at 50 revolutions per minute.. The steam-enging 
from which the exhaust was used was 10-inch bore 
and 24-inch stroke, and ran at 60 revolutions per 
minute. The temperature of the condensed water 
discharged from the flues of the bisulphide boiler did 
not exceed 116 deg. Fahr. at any of the trials made, 
Mercury.—A very important paper has been 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences by 
M. Merget, on the diffusion of mercurial vapours, 
The only researches extant on this subject are those 
of Faraday, which are nearly half a century old, 
and which his immense and well-merited fame have 
hitherto allowed to pass unchallenged. Since then, 
however, various discoveries have been made, which, 
had they existed at the time he made his experi- 
ments, would have materially modified his results, 
which may be stated-thus: 1. The phenomenon of 
the vaporization of mercury is not continuous, and 
ceases absolutely at a temperature of seven degrees 
below ‘freezing-point. 2. At temperatures above 
this limit the vapours emitted remain quite close to 
the generating surface, forming «® stratum of an 
inch or two at the ordinary temperature. Now, 
these statements are in contradiction to the formula 
expressing the maximum tensions of the emanations 
of perfect liquids, and also to the ideas now gene. 
tally admitted with regard to elastic fluids. Kon 
or vapour is at present considered composed of par- 
ticles. that move in every direction with average 
velocities depending on its nature and temperature. 
Hence F y’s experiments appeared to M. Mer. 
get of a nature to require reconsideration ; and, ag 
the former had employed gold leaf for his test, the 
latter preferred the saline solutions of the precious 
metals as. much more sensitive, When nitrate of 
silver or chloride of gold, platinum, palladium, or 
iridium are applied in solution on sheets of paper, 
with the addition of hygrometric substances in 
order to prevent their desiccation, mercurial va- 

urs will reduce the metal according to Richter’s 
a If a sheet, therefore, be streaked with a ao. 
lution of ammoniacal nitraté of silver, the mercu- 
rial emanations will be easily revealed. This test 
being inconvenient for long experiments on account 
of its sensitiveness to light, it may be replaced by the 
chlorides of palladium and platinum; and thus it 
may be easily ascertained that, contrary to Fara- 
day’s views, the vaporization of mercury is a con- 
tinuous phenomenon, which takes place even when 
the metal is frozen, and that its emanations possess 
a considerable diffusive power, in ac co with 
the usual laws of gaseous substances. 





FRITTERED AWAY. 


ANOTHER year has gone, and many of the reso 
lutions formed at its beginning still remain unexe- 
cuted. For such omissions it is too much the habit 
with us all to excuse ourselves on the plea of a want 
of time; whereas, in truth, this is seldom a good and 
sufficient ground of justification. 

Nothing is easier than to fritter away time in mat- 
ters of no use to ourselves or to any one else. The 
habit is so readily formed. It grows upon one uu- 
awares. 

Keep a strict account of every hour of your own 
time for a single week, a own correctly the 
exact manner in which every hour is spent, and see 
whether, when + on come to review the record, you 
do not find it full of admonition and instruction. 

In this simple way one can readily understand the 
secret of his want of time. He will discover that he 
has given hours and hours to idle talk, to indolence, 
and to unconsidered trifles, which have yielded him 
neither profit nor pleasure. 

What is the remedy ? : 

Arrange your work in the order of its comparative 
importance. Attend first to the things which are 
essential to be done, and let the unessentials take 
their chance afterwards. The difference in the 
amount of work accomplished will be astonishing. 
Duty before pleasure. Those who practise this pre- 
cept have plenty of time for pleasure, and enjoy far 
greater satisfaction than those who reverse the rule. 








RewarpD or Menir.—We hear that the English 
bankers have presented the Marquis de Ploéne with 
a beautiful piece of old English silver engraved with 
his arms, and the inscription, “From his English 
friends,” as a recognition of his services during the 
reign of the Commune. ‘he Marquis de Ploéne 1s 
the head of the French Bauk at Paris, and our readers 
will doubtless remember that at the time of the Com- 
munist riots it was he who so bravely defended tha 
Bank of France. 





flues, imparting its.Jatent heat. to the fluid in the 
| boiler, which was rapidly converted into vapour to 
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THE 
THREE PASSIONS. 


: BY THE 
Author of “* Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Rae ona bok into ite goede of a ee 

nd say which grain wi Ww, which will not, 

Speak then to me. vr oate “ghabenpeer?. 

WHILE everything promised so well for the su 
cess of the enterprize upon which Grace Ives had set 
her heart, Chickton’s absence and prolonged silence 
were beginning to excite alarm in the breasts of his 
friends in town. 

He had promised to write or telegraph to them 
every day, to give them news of his arrival and pro- 
gress, but they had simply had one letter from him 
dated from Deal, saying that he was safe, in good 
health, and hoped to send them important intelligence 
before long. 

On 'the morning of the third day Marvelle, who 
was much interested in Chickton’s enterprize, called 
at the hotel, He justly regarded him as his benefactor, 
for he had, by a timely gift of money, placed him in 
comparatively easy circumstances. 

Chowdar and Prescott were together near the win- 
dow of the sitting-room, and Amine was reclining on 
her favourite divan, playing with some amber beads. 
Her face was troubled, and it was evident that, though 
she was excluded from the councils of her friends, 
she knew that her mind and theirs wereoccupied with 
the same subject, and that was the safety of Chickton. 

The presence of Marvelle was hailed with delight 

by Prescott, who exclaimed : 
_ “Come this way ; we have been talking of you. It 
is clear that something has happened to both my poor 
friend Sydney and to Mr. Chickton, who so nobly 
Went after him. We are not inclined to allow them 
to remain without assistance, but we want you to call 
your art—” 

“Pardon me—science !” interrupted Marvelle, who 
was an enthusiast in his craft, which too many re- 
garded as the trade of an empiric. 

Certainly ; I meant to say your scientific know- 
ledge, We think that Amine can tell us if Mr. Chick- 
ton isin danger, and where he is, After his long 
silence it would not be proper for us to remain idle. 

® have heard his opinion of the woman he has to 
contend against, and we know the nature of the trea- 
ome for which she is plotting. Perhaps my know- 
edge of the world is more theoretical than practical, 
and your experience is wider than mine, but I fear 

t my friend and Mr. Chickton are in danger.” 





[THE SECRET TRAP. ] 


“There can be no doubt of it,” answered Mar- 
velle. 

“ Will you place Amine under the influence of mes- 
merism, and see if we can elicit any information from 
her ?” 

“ By all means. If there should be an adverse cur- 
rent of magnetism in the air—which sometimes ex- 
ists—we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we did our best,” 

“Even if you fail I have determined to go to Sea 
View, and explore its mysteries, if it has avy,” said 
Prescott. 

Amine glided up to the professor’s side. 

“You were talking of me,” she said, looking up 
into his face with her soft, gazelle-like eyes. 

‘* Yes, my dear,” he answered, trying, considerately, 
so to frame his reply as not to alarm her. “ We want 
to send you to sleep—may we do so? You will not 
suffer any pain; it will be just as simple as it was 
before.” 

“Do with me whatever you like, if it will help my 
dear papa,” she replied. “Ido not mind whatI go 
through for him.” 

“I do not know that he is in danger, but, as we 
have not heard from him, we want to find out if he 
requires our assistance. Will you kindly lean back 
on your cushions ?” exclaimed Marvelle. 

Amine went, with the docility of a little dog, to 
her divan, and sat down, throwing herself back. Mar- 
velle stood over her, and, waving his hands as he had 
done on a former occasion, exclaimed : 

“Sleep—I will it!” 

Her eyes closed, and she obeyed the superior will 
of this strange man who exercised such an absolute 
influence over her. 

“Follow the man you call your father,” he con- 
tinued ; “ where is he now, and what has he been do- 
ing since we last saw him ?”’ 

There was a pause, lasting nearly a minute. 

Chowdar and Prescott watched what was going on 
from the embrasure of the window in which they were 
standing. 

_“He is at a railway station,” said Amine, at length. 
“He gets into the train, which takes him to a seaside 
place. I see ships, and people dressed as sailors. He 
changes his dress, and becomes like one of them. He 
walks along the road till he comes to an old house, 
standing by itself, on the cliffs. He enters the yard 
by getting over a wall, and, after fastening a rope 
which he has brought with him to a projecting ledge 
on the terrace, he throws it down. He is seen by a 
man, who tells a woman ; she comes and fires at him ; 
he is hurt.” 

“They have killed him!” exclaimed Chowdar, 
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whose love for his master was well expressed at that 
moment by the concern displayed upon his counte- 
nance, 

“ Hush!” said Marvelle, holding up his hand to en- 
join silence. 

“He is not deeply injured,” continued Amire, “ for 
he descends by the rope, swims through the sea at 
the bottom of the rocks, and goes toanivn. Itis 
night again, and he is a second time on the terrace. 
The woman comes out as before. He seizes her by the 
throat, and she begs for her life. They talk together.” 

“ What do they say ?” demanded the mesmerist. 

“T cannot hear.’’ 

“Listen attentively!” the magnetizer exclaimed, 
in an imperious voice. 

“The wind howls so I eannot hear,” answered 
Amine, ina plaintive tone: “but they go together 
into the house, and suddenly disappear.” 

“ Disappear?” echoed Marvelle. 

“Yes; I cannot see them—stay!—I see them 
again !—they are in a sort of cavern. There is a third 
person there—a young man, stretched on a bed; he 
resembles one dead. He is fair—almost like a woman. 
His face is very pale and still.” 

She paused, and breathed heavily. 

In vain Marvelle urged her to continue; he could 
extract nothing morefrom her. ‘The extraordinary 
effort of mental sight which she had exhibited had 
entirely ceased, for that occasion, at least, and she 
was incapable of farther trial. 

“She is exhausted; let her sleep,” said the pro- 
fessor, who waved his hands over her. 

The anxious look vanished from her face, and she 
fell into a placid slumber. 

“ The young man she has described must be Syd- 
ney,” said Prescott. *‘‘Some foul play has been at- 
tempted, or isin progress. We should be cowards 
were we to remain here idle.” 

“ What do you propose ?’’ asked Marvelle. 

“T do not know what your engagements are,” an- 
swered Prescott, “ but, if you feel yourself at liberty, 
I shall ask you toaccompany me to this house by the 
seaside, and aid me to rescue our friends.” 

“If I had business of a most lucrative kind to keep 
me in town I would cheerfully abandon it,” said 
the mesmerist, “for I owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Chickton. Let us set out as soon as possible. 
We shall arrive in a few hours, and, under the 
friendly shelter of night, we may do much.” 

“Very well,” rejoined Prescott, who was full of 
energy now that his friend required his services. 
“Chowdar will remain here to guard Amine, and you 
and I will go at once to render Sydney and Mr. Ohick- 
ton what assistance we can.” 
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Their preparations were soon made, and they ar- 
rived at Deal in the evening. 

The inquiries they made informed them that the 
distance to Sea View wasn’t such as to prevent them 
from walking, easily, and they proceeded to do 80, as 
a carriage would have attracted more attention than 
they wished for. 

It was in a state of feverish impatience that they 
arrived, and rang the heavy bell at the yard gate, 
the dismal clangour of whieh the deaf old woman 
in charge was accustomed to, 

Madge opened the gate, andstared curiously at the 
visitors, who inquired if amyone*was at home. They 
were obliged to shout im herear to make her under- 
stand them, and she made answer that her mistress 
had been there, but had gone away, and she was the 
only person ow the premises. 

“ So,” sheadded, “if you hawe comeito see any one 
you will have to goaway agaim. The mistress is a 
fine lady, who liwes up in London, where you will 
find her, | daresmy.” 

Prescott endeavoured in te her that they 
had grave fears respecting the safety of two friends of 
theirs, but the old woman shook her‘head. She knew 
nothing of any friends, She was left im charge of the 
house, and could admit noone, They had better go 
away. 

Ani she wenld have shut the gate had they not 
prevented her, 

“We are geing to search the house!’ Prescatt ex- 
clained. “Yeucan come with us or stay here, as 
you like. Qur duty to our friendsipelear. Here is 
half a sovereign for yeu. Give us every facility for 
our search, and you shall have. as much more.” 

Madge did mat hesitate when she sww the gold, 
Taking up seme keys, she hobbled across the yard, 
then entered the house, going through every room. 
They explored the terrace, or platform, which we 
have deseribed, and made a visit to the basement, 
examining the cellars, and, after that, the outhou~es, 
but, as may be supposed, without meeting with any 
success, 

“Tf we could find a plan of the house,” Marvelle 
suggested, “we might make a discovery. Perhaps 
in the library we shall see such a thing.” 

They went back to the library, and searched on the 
shelves and in drawers, but no plan was to be dis- 
cove red. 

“Amize said something about an underground 
chamber !” exclaimed Prescett, refleetively. “We 
must examine the walls and the flooring with han» 
mers. lf we meet with @ bollow sound we shall know 
whiat to do.” 

With a little trouble a hammer and a bar of iron 
were found in the yard, and Prescott armed himself 
with the former, Marvelle taking the latter. 

These preparations frightened the old woman, who, 
uutil reassured, fancied her life was in danger, and 
that the two men were nothing better than bold and 
daring thieves, who meant to rifle the house, relying 
upon its deserted condition and isolated position to 
escape without detection. 

She fell on her knees, and clasped her hands, beg- 
ging them not to hurt her, saying she was “a poor, 
lone woman,” aud would not hinder them from doiug 
what they liked, 

“Tam old,” she said, “ but I love my life. I was 
born here, aud want to die peaceably. I've no kith 
nor kin in the place, only a son, whois at sea, and I 
want to see him again before I die.” 

Marvelle assured her that they meant her noharm, 
and he took the trouble to expluin to her again the 
object of their visit. An intelligent look came over 
ler face at his explanation. She remembered a young 
min coming with Mrs. Ives aud Ellis, and she had 
not seen him go. 

This look was followed by one expressive of avavice, 
and she said: 

“IL know more about this place, sir, than most 
people. Ihave not lived here—givl and woman— 
nigh upon seventy years for nothing, and if the 
young gentleman has been brought herve for foul pur- 
posea | think I can tell you where to find him.” 

“ Speak at once then, and save us farther trouble,” 
cried Marvelle ; “if you are in league with your mis- 
tress we will pardon you on the understanding that 
you doall in your power to make amends.” 

“I know nothing,” she answered. “Bvt I will 
show you an underground chamber if you will pay 
me.” 
“What do you want? Name your price, and you 
shall lave it,” answered Marvelle, who had money 
about him which Chickton bad lent him. 

Producing the half-sovereigu which had been given 
her, she said : 

** Fill my hands with these.” 

He took out a handful of gold, which. he gave her, 
much to her delizht, for she erooned over itim a balf- 
imbecile fashion, like a child with a uewand glitter- 
ing plaything. 

“Come this way,” she exclaimed, placing the money 





in her pocket. ‘“ You shall have all the assistance I 
can render you.” 

She conducted them to the large dining-room, with 
the oaken panels and the tapestried walls, which gave 
it such a ghostly appearance at night, and, groping 
ebout till she found the knob, she pressed it, and in- 
vited them to descend with her. 

They did so, not without some fear and trembling. 
Their astonishment was profound when they found 
themselves rapidly descending through the floor, but 
their joy knew no bounds when they saw the bodies 
of their friends, Their exultation was damped, how- 
ever, when they perceived how still and motionless 
they were, for they were afraid that, though they had 
discovered them, they would never speak ‘to them 
again. 

The air was so close as to be nearly stNing. 

“ They are here,” cried Prescott, “but whether 
dead or alive I cannot tell. At all events, let us have: 
them out of this. The atmosphere of this villanows 
place would kill a eat.” 

The bodies were quickly placed en the trap, which. 
ascended when Madge found the spring coutrolling 
its upward action. 

Preseott’s first act was to place lis hand on the 
heart of his friend. Its action was scarcely per- 

ible. 
arvelle did the same to Chickton, and with no 
more reassuring result. 

Casting his eyes round the room, Prescott saw # 
muff made of swansdewn, which Ixy on a sofa; it 
belonged to Grace, who had left it behind her in her 
guilty haste to get away. 

He got up from lis knees, for he had been kneel- 
ing by Syduey’s side, and ran to the muff, from which 
he plucked some down, a small piece of which he put 
on Sydney’s lips, tossing the rest over to Marvelle. 

The experiment was successful, for the down flut- 
tered slightly, Nencting that Syduey atill breathed. 

“He ie alive!” exclaimed , Springing 
again, “ How do yow find Chickten?” * 

‘ The fiuff fhutters.a little, #0 I suppose he breathes. 
Tell the eld women te bring some ghts. It is so 

nearly dark that I cannot see clearly, and open the 
windows while I chafe Chickton’s hands. If you do 
the same for your friend it will do him good.” 

Lights were brought, and a current of fresh air 
played upon the faces of the insensible men, who 
were further stimulated to recovery by the judicious 
administration of brandy. 

It was fully an hour, however, before tiey shewed 
signs of life, then they were so weak and ill that 
they could scarcely speak. 

“T should not have believed such infamy possible,” 
exclaimed Preseott, alluding to the attempt to mur- 
der their friends. 

“You have told me your friend’s story,” answered 
Marvelle, “and when hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are involved I can believeanything.” 

“But in the nineteenth century—in this age of 
civilization—fancy two men being treated in this 
manner.” 

“It is strange, I gramt you,” answered Marvelle, 
with a shrug of the shoulders; “but the way in 
which we have, under Providence, been the means 
of rescuing them is still move remarkable. Huwdit not: 
been for clairvoyance we should have knew no-, 
thing.” 

“Tadmit that we are much indebted to yourart,” 
said Prescott, “ and Lain also inclined to say thatthe 
greater our civilization the more refimement we: dis- 
cover in wickedness, As De Quineey looked 
upon murder as one. of the tine arts, I consider that 
the terrible woman we have te cope with has reduced 
this atrocious crime to. seience.” 

“No doubt of it, and I will say this, the greater 
the intelligence ef the person who commits. a crime 
the less. chance is there of its: discovery. Why is it 
that we so seldom see a person of education arraigned 
for a heinous offence, and that our calendars are gene- 
rally filled with the namesof those who have not had 
the same advantages as these above theus? Simply 
because they are less clever and.make blunders. I 
hold that the upper erust ef society is infinitely 
more corrupt in reality than that beneath it.” 

Prescott was about to reply, when Sydaey, who 
had slept off his soporific, came to himself, aud leaked 
wildly about him. 

“ Grace, Grace!” he muttered. 

“She is not here. She has gone away after leav- 
ing you to die like a dog ina ditch,” rejoiued Pres- 
cott, whose indignation against his frieudis betrayer 
would break out, in spite of his efforts te control it. 

“Who are you?” asked Sydney, fuintiy, as he 
turned his lack-lustre eyes mpon. him. 

“Do you not know me—your friend—John Pyes- 
cott? Qeme, Sydney, pull yourself together, and 
try and realize where you are and what has hap- 
pened,” eried the artist, in a good-natured tone. 

Syduey allowed a little move brandy to be poured 
down his throat, and he sat up. 


—~ 


Chickton was also recovering, and his attendant 
had placed him in an arm-chair. 

“You here, John,” said Sydney, “and Chickton 
and the mesmerist? What does this mean?” Then 

he came back to his first question, “ Where js 
Grace ?” . 

In as few words asipossitle Prescott explained to 
him what had happened, aml how narrowly he hai 
escaped dying a terrible death. 

He put his hands over his face and said : 

“I cannot believe it. She seemed so pure, 80 good, 
so loving.” 

Prescott combated this idea bytelling him the mo. 
tive she had for destroying him, and at length the 
truth dawned upon the unhappy young man, 

“ Besides,” added Prescott, “she is married, and 
hasbeen another man’s wife for ten years. How could 

any affection.for you?” 

“Why did you not let me die?” moaned Sydnoy, 
who felt Grace's perfidy more than he did the danger 
he: had so escaped. 

To peosay-r or serge him was worse than 
death. 2 

Marvelle, seeing that both Chickton and Syduey 
were faint from want of foad, assisted the ol? woman 
to Kill some fowls, which were promptly cooled. A 
few bottles of cellars. helped to make 


from which -dexived great benefit. 
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“The tam yoars expire: ” Ohickton ex- 
claimed es he leant back on the sofa cushions after 
dinner, forhe was yet Hieand weak. “ To-miorrow 
you can elaim the fortune left to ot Solomon 
Tulse. Weare only just is time. Bbury had 
laid her pluns well; ‘another four-and-twenty hours 
and we should have been past human help. She and 
her husband would have had the money, and my mis- 
sion would have been unaccomplished. That which I 
promised to the father to do for his son I shall now 
be able to perform for the grandson.” — 

“ Come,” said Prescott, “Tet us drink to Sydney's 
health. He will take the name of Tulse, of course, 
and be a great man, aud probably refuse to know 
poor fellows like us.” , ‘ 

Sydney pressed his friend’s hand:as if to deny this 
part of his statement. : 

“ Your very good health,” eried Chiektan, whose 
spirits began to revive. “I wish you sort of 
prosperity, though I should beglad to see you brighton 


a littl. All danger is past mow. ‘Ave you ip 
pain 2?” 
“* Yes,” rejoined Sydney, 6 


hortky. 
“Where? Can we do anything for'you? A doo- 
tor——” 

Sydney pressed his hand to his side. 

* It is heve,” be answered, with a sad smile; “my 
heart pains me, not my body.” 

A grave look came over Chiekton’s face. 

If this remark implied that he still loved Grace, iv 
spiteof her treachery and wickedness, he saw fresh 
conrplicatiows before him. ; 

Pretending not to understand his meaning, which, 
however was transparent enough, he turned the con- 
versation into other channels. a 

“ We must be away from here early to-morrow, 
he exclaimed, “ for there is much to be done. Grace 
has the orders apon wiiich the company have pro- 
mised to pay, for? was robbeil im the underground 
chamber, aud it will require all my influence and 
your presence to prevent her obtaining the money: 

“Cannot you leave me’ here?” said Sydney. 

“Here! Impossible! Fou must come with us 
Your apathy is wonderful whew it is considered how 
your prospects have improved, and what a brifliant 
fature-you have before you. But you are fil and 
weak. Let useleep as well as we cau in our chairs 
for a few houry, in order to be ready to start with tho 
lark in the moruing.”’ : 

“Ah!” said Sydney to himself, with a profound 
sigh, “they do net know hew I love that women. 
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bosom, will bring the hot, tell-tale blood,.rushing to 

e face. 

- What matters it.to.a manin love what the cherac- 
ter or antecedents, are of the woman who has be- 
witched him ?. He does.not.caretothink what her re- 
Jatious are, and.if he picks her up out of the mire he 
thinks just as-much of his treasure as he-earries her 
away as if she was,a duchess, 

He slept little that night. Grace’s form would ever 
rise up before him; he saw her large, lustrous eyes, 
which had the power to. pierce right through intoyhis 
heart, and he beheld her classic features, herwad, pout- 
ing lips, which had kissed hie after telling him that he 
was all the world to her. 

Could it be possible that this. splendid creature was 
after all little better than a magnificent tigress tatoy 
with whom was to incur a moral death, whose touch 
was leprous, Whose every word. was. false, whose look 
was a falsehood ? 

If so, the world was worse by far than.\he had aup- 
posed it, and lris| young heart.cank withia him as le 
thought of all the wickedness that hex .comduct re- 
vealed. If the world was.ao ‘bad.and so hollow he 
did not wish to-live in it. 

What was the use of the wealth that Chiekton was 
going to bring him if his life was blighted and be 
could not enjoy it? 

“Oh,” he moaned as he tossed feverishly on the 
couch, while his. friends slumbered ,eround. ,bim, 
“that Lhad never seen this false, false woman, Ola, 
that my grawdfather had not loft me the meney, for 
could have struggled on im my powerty, yet derived 
pleasure from this fair world, whieh 1 once thought 
sv siniling and, so full of bappiness.” 

It is hard te be very heart sick and tired of life at 
one-and-twenty, as he was. It is. hard to turn one’s 
face to the sky and fiud the stars fall of promiae ofa 
happiness never, never to be realized here below, 
and itis harder still to sigh—ob, so longingly !-—forthe 
rest which is shadowed out in the far-off glitter of 
those astral homes, 

The next day they were upearly. Some :more 
fowls died a sudden death, and were placed am’ the 
gridiron. The party reached thestation in time forthe 
first train, alhin good spivitsexcept Sydney; who eon- 
tinued depressed aud almost sublen. 

Chickton placed himself by hig-side,.aad tock bim 
under his protection, striving ali he cowké to banish 
care from his: mind and eheer bim with the prospect 
of the immense wealth which he would inherit. 

i “ You will not harm her ?” said Sydney; meaning 
race, 

Chivkton divined his meaning, and replied ; 

“She deserves to end her days in a prison, I will 
tell you her history.” 

For more than half an hour Sydney listened to the 
tale of guilt and conspiracy. He heard of Walter 
Tottenham and shuddered at his fate. He trembled 
afresh as be thought of the dangér he had passed 
through, yet, likea moth lying with singed wings, he 
could not help turning bis adméring gaze upon‘the 
bright flame which had worked the mischief, 

“She is too beautiful to languish ina jail;” snxid 
prdney, at length. “For my sake you must not harm 

er.” 


“If you desire it ¥ will say nothing!" rejoined 
Chickton, who was displeased at ‘his failure ‘to pro- 
duce any effect upon his listener. “Perhaps she will be 
punished enough by the miscarriage of her dearty 
cherished plans. | She‘is poor, and her poverty’may 
impel her to commit other crimes for the commission 
of which she will not escape punishment so easity.”* 

On arriving at the terminus Chitkton hired.a cab 
and drove to the office of the company, where Chick- 
ton was informed ‘that the secretary was engaged. 

“Take my card in, if you'please. Et is of the ut- 
most moment,” answered Chickton, looking atthe 
clock, which marked half<pgst eleven. 

As the office opened at ten he surmised that Grace 
and herhusband might have been there an hour and 
ahalf. This was a long time, but its very length 
proved that the secretary was suspicious and had en- 
deavoured to throw some obstacle in their -way. 

In a few minutes the samé tall, genttemanly man 
We have described on a former occasion came out of 
his private room, carefally shutting the doot after 
him, He was a little utder fh appearance, aud per- 
haps more red-tapeish-looking and precise, as if with 
increasing age, ‘The rigidity inseparable from official 
life had grown upon him. — 

“I thiuk,” said the secretary, “that you are the’ 
Mr. Chickton who called on, me ten years ago with 
Mr, Tulee’s letter ?” 

ne Tam, sir,” replied Chickton. ~* 

, Ate you here to-day to prefer a claim?” 

I have brought the grandsou of Mr. Solomon 
Tulse with me, his father befog dead,” 

“Indeed! 
Particular as I have,” the secretary rejoined ; “for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivés have béen with me since the office 
pened, This is the day appointed by Mr. Tulse, as’ 


Then it is lucky that I have been as'| 





qa aro aiware,for the actual paymentof, the -moucy | 
ft by him, and they came duly prepared with the) 


orders, in. duplicate,, I, presume; they are—can, I say || 


mgei?” 

“ Certainly not, they are the real orders. © There.is 
no forgery, aboutthem,” replied Chickton. .., . 

“Teally there is something, extraordinary about 
this I am sure, and as ft should not, like to 
sce a great wrong accomplished, will you step aside» 
with me, out of the bearing: of those in the office, 
and explain what is obscure ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Will—Mr. Talse I presume,” the, secretary con- 
timaed, looking at Syduey, whe; bowed,,as he had 
been told that would ba-his: fatune, mame" will Mv. 
Tulse favour us with his company-also?” , 

They retived into.aroom which wes generally used 
by the directors when they: heldaboand meeting, aud, 
closing the oor, the secretary said : 

+ Now, Mr. Chiekton, what. ial the meaning: of all 
this? I have ithe jntmest confidence in you, but 1) 
must confess that I am-bewikidered;” 

Chickton related cireumstentially what had hap- 
pened siave Lis.arrival in Londen, and tlesecretary | 
listened somewltat increduousky af divst, but Olielo- 
tan's barrative:bore the impress of trath,iand as he! 
proceeded convictiom came to hie: hearer, 

*Phis is bad,” hé enid, “Sand Lido not see how I. 
can aid you. [tds unt my plaee toside with you,.or 
against the other parties.” 

“ You will not see justice defeated?” =», | 

“Not if leaw preventiit,andas Lanse much older | 
man than yourself you will J ‘hope forgive sme for | 

iving you. some advice?” 

“TI shallonly-betoo thankful, if —-” 

“Very well; listem tome,” interrwpted tlie seore- | 
tary. ** Youra ow ith: :yeur eo panions will | 
havea terrifying effect upon Mrs. Ives, and the:eisno | 
doubt thatyou camcall the police toyour wid, if you ap- 
ply for a warrant aud state your case, fora greater 
outrage than that you have been:sabjected to was pro- 
bably never perpetvated. As theondevs iven by ‘Mr. 
Selomon' Tulse are presented tome I must consent to 
pay upon thom, aud I will requestMriand Mrs. [ves 
to come into this room to receive the money,. You 
will appear like avenging’ ‘spirits, ‘andi I will do what, 
I can to assist you ia ‘the women, Theale 
be obstinate, the “police ‘must Le sememoned,/an| al- 
though you cannot arrest her without awarrant the 
charge ‘and the disturbance( will ‘be suffivieut for me 
to refused to settle the matter, and Ewill say that to-' 
morrow ‘I wih entertain the application ayain, for | 
thoraugchky believe your story, remavkwble as it is, 
and look upon Mrs. Ives'as-a anast depraved and | 
abandoned woman.” 

Turning to'Bydney, headdett: 

“T hope, Mr. 'T alse, that in «short time there will 
be no impediment to “your-ersjoymentt-of the fortune 
which we heve so long held im tresti for’you.” 

Sydney thanted him in the langui@ manuer which | 
had now become habitual to him, and seemed to take | 
little interest in his prospect of Becoming « rich man. | 
His eyes ‘were turned every now and theu towards 
the door at ‘whieh’ he might expect Grave ‘to enter, 
anti his manner wae nerveless and fidyety. 

“You are : in a way whieh ee the 
approval of ‘the whule world if the facts were known,” 
exclaimed ‘Chivkton; “aud I beg om behalf of my 
friend and myself to thank you treartily.” 

“Stay here, if pe please, until’ £ return,” seid ‘the 
secretary, “and, if youcen manage it, gét a littleinto 
theshadow.* 

They retired to the left of ‘the door, where they 
would not'be easily seen, and waited for what was 
to take place. 

Prescott and Marvellé were in the outer office, aud 
did not Know what was going on, thougli they were 
able to make a shrew@ guess. 

“ Be brave,” said Chickton, ima whisper to Sydney. 
“This woman is a flend. Drive ber from your 
heart.” 

Sydney shook his head sadty. 

“y love her still,” he answered. 

Chickton gnashed his teeth with rage. 

No doubt be would have mede some enérgetic 
reply had not the:door opened. 

Grace preceded her husband, wito was followed by 
the secretary. 

She was radiant with smiles. Her cause, ag she im- 
agined, had triumphed, and there was nothing to damp 
her joy- Her enemies. were dead and dying, and 
though her heart ntight tremble a littl as sie thought 


| of Sea View and its peopled dungeon. the pryspect of 


laying handg on Solomon ‘Tulge’s hoard ‘was too bril- 
liant and alluriug to allow any phantom dyubis or re- 
flections to disturb ber serenity, — 

“ How, will yon have this , madam?” ex- 
claimed thre secretary. ‘I Pe ars side because you 
‘have presented the orders, and taken the niauage- 
ment of this business, though I'ghould properly speak 


- 


to your husband. 





Py What dv Lunderstand is the total amount?” sho 
ashe.t ; 

“'Tiulfa million of money, principal and accumajated 
intergst.” 

“Lt me have itjin Bank of England notes,” she 
said, “of athonsand pouids each, Give me, if you 
please, five Rundted.thausaad.pyand uo‘es !” 

* Certrinly, muda,” nephied the secretary. 

At the same tinte he conghed slightly as «a signal 
to Chickton and Sydgey, who adyauved, the former 
exclaiming : ; 

“ Before this. money is paid over Ishaye.a word to 
say.” 

Grace staggered back at sesing her two victings, 
and would have fallen had not ler ushand sup- 
ported, her, 

“Do you not know me, Grace Liury?” cried 
Chickton, pearing ber. * Lhe sleath yar doomed my 
friend aad | to, was not so sure as you imagined. 
We have escaped, and.we,are kere—hexe witha pur- 
pose—herg.te preveat.an infamous revbery, founded 
vn ten’ years of plotting, conspiracy, and crime.” 

It was with:e superhuman effort secuetly that 
Grace prevented’ hevself from fainting; se did so, 
however, and, thoagh white asa. sheet, stood upright 
and looked, iexjenemy in.the fase, 

“T do not know jyou,sit!”. she exclaimed ; “ ner 
dol -wishito make your acquaintance, Iam here on 
special business, which can,)in mo way concern you, 
and I will thank this. gentleman ”—indicating tho 
secretary——“ to, perform his very obvious duty, which 
is to pay me the money I am jentitied to claim.” 

She bad taken mo notiee.of Sydney, who sat ia a 
chair, with his eyes riveted fivet/upon hex, then upen 
her hesban?. When, ke sew ber he still leved hor, 
when he saw her husband he began to hate har alter 
a jealous fashion.) 

“JZ .enter @ protest egaingt your claim,’’ replied 
Chickten. “ Lallege.that you have stolen the orders 
you lave presented;.and' that you have noright or 
title to the money!!” 

“ Phat is\a:matter for.a court of law,” she.wre- 
jomed, coolly, “What ean be cleaver thaw a 
written order, unless ;you ‘pretend that these orders 
are forgeries ?” 

“J do aot impugn their authenticity.” 

“Oh, you dowot! Ou whet ground then should 
the company refuse to: pay apon tliem ?” 

“Simply because! they ara:stolen.” 

“ Phatis absacd! Here:ave the ovders ; I demand 
the nnoney they Tepreseat in exchange for’ thou?’ 
exclaimed Graee, resolutely, for her heart was then 
trembling for its‘treagure. “ibis matter,” she con- 
tinued, “has stood overifor ten years—do you wish 


|| it to’be ferther prolonged ? 


“ Oh, no!" Ohickton said. “It must and willbe 
‘settled very'shortly. Not much ean be done to-day 
though in the way of its final settlement, for Lintend 


|| to arrest you for the outrage ‘you porpetrated at Sea 


View, which 0 nearky resulted in the murder of my 
friend and myself.” 

Without replying to this threat, Grace spoke to the 
secretary, and asked him if he would pay ‘the orders 
whieh she had presented to him, as her enemies—as 
she called them—did not atterupt to say they wére 
forgeries.” 

The secretary firmly but politely refused. 

“As there seems to be a dispute between you,” 
he said, “and grave charges are brought by this 
gentleman against ‘you, madam, I do not fee} mys¢if 
justified in parting with a large sum of money with- 
out first of all consulting with my directors.” : 

“Bat here are the orders, signetl by Mr. Tulsée— 
the genuine orders!” sho almost scredimed. 

“] know it.” 

“Tf these gentlemen have anything to complata 
of let them bring an action against me afterwards ; 
at all events, do not shrink from porformiog yotir 
duty.” 

“ am petforming ‘it,” 


replicd the secretary, 
promptly, “and I may say that I never felt greater 
pleasure in performing any duty in my life than T 


do in performing this.” 

“ Permit me to talk to this lady for a moment, sir,”’ 
said Chickton. 

“Welt, who are you? aud what lave you to say?” 
demanded Mr. Ives, whio had been silent, but now 
felt it incumbent upon him to say somothing. 

“Stand on one site!” exclaimed Chickton, “You 
are too contemptible to be looked at. Lam speaking 
to your wife, and I tell her that uuless she renders 
up those orders which she has stolen, one from Walter 
Totteuham, my poor friend whom shé murdered, and 
one from me, Whom she intended to kill, I will have 
@ warrant for her arrest, which hold in my pocket, 
executed at once, and proceed against her with relent- 
less hostility.” 

“What do you. mean?” said Grace, “T can see 
that there is a clique formed against me here, aud 
that the secretary is biassed against me,” 

“Your application stands adjourned to this day 
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week ; during that time I shall see my directors, and 
on their advice I shall act,” exclaimed the secretary. 

With these words he withdrew. 

Grace saw that all hope of obtaining the money 
that day was at an end, and she was furious with 
rage and disappointment; her anger gave place to 
terror when she saw how Chickton regarded her, and 
perceived the menace which his eyes flashed forth at 
her. 

At all events her wondrous beauty had no power 
over him. She could not conquer his heart as she 
had subdued the simple one of Sydney. 

“Mrs. Ives,” said Chickton, advancing close to 
her, and looking her fearlessly in the face, “ you have 
the choice of making restitution or being given in 
charge of the police ; take which alternative you like, 
but distinctly understand this, if the stolen orders 
are not delivered to me in five minutes, without any 
reservation, you will be placed in custody.” 

“On what charge?” she asked. 

“On that of attempted murder. You and your 
husband will also be indicted for conspiracy.” 

“if I comply with your demands?” 

“No farther steps will be taken.” 

There was a pause, during which Grace and her 
husband talked earnestly together; he seemed to be 
trying to persuade her to listen to reason. 

“You are wrong again,” Cecil Ives said. “ Con- 
sider the scandal attendant on a police charge and a 
criminal indictment. I cannot have my name dragged 
before the public, and object more especially when 
it will do no good. If I had known the suffering 
your ambitious schemes would have entailed upou 
me I never would have married you.” 

“Tt is too late to repine at that now,” ‘Grace said, 
scornfully. 

“Give up the orders or I will-compel you to do 
so!" cried Cecil Ives, for once showing a firmness 
that he ought to have exhibited years before. 

The coutempt expressed in her eyes was withering 
in the extreme, and he cowered before it, knowing 
what a puppet he had been in her hands, and how 
this sudden plucking up of courage was due more to 
a regard for his own person and name: than to any 
fecling of honesty or interest in her, 

Suddenly Grace went up to Chickton, and, hold- 


sing out two pieces of paper, exclaimed : 


“ Mr. Chickton, there are the orders. I see I have 
mistaken your character. I thought you were a de- 
signiug man, and an enemy of Mr. Sydoey’s.. It was 
my intention to get the money into my own hands, 
then deliver it to him, as I may call myself a sort 
of cousin of his, through my connection with the 
Tulse family ; but I see that you are honest, and I 
give you the orders, ‘Take the money and be 


-happy; do the best you can for the young man, who 


Will become immensely rich, and will stend in need 
of a guide.’ ay 

“ Do not be afraid of that,” said Chickton, taking 
the orders eagerly, and looking at them to assure 
himself of their authenticity. 

They were growing old and discoloured with age, 
and there was no doubt that he held in his hand the 
original documents; he was the more sure in one 
instance because the initials of the secretary had been 
placed in one corner. 

With a frankness that was convincing to Sydney, 
she walked across the room to him, and exclaimed : 

*‘T am notso much to blame as may appear. Will 
you forgive me? I intended you no wrong. It was 
the sudden coming of your friend here that frightened 
me and paralyzed my action, I assure you his com- 
ing completely upset all my calculations. I have 
made what amends I can. You will get your for- 
tune, and I hope you will enjoy it as you deserve to. 
Some day you will meet with a handsome wife, but ” 
—and here she lowered her voice—* you will never 
mect with any woman, Sydney, who will love you 
as | have done, and as I do now.” 

The young man tried to speak, but his emotion 
choked him ; a gurgling sound came into his throat 
and that was all. 

Grace said no more; she took her husband’s arm, 
and together they left the office, with as much dig- 
nity as they could preserve, though their hearts were 
sinking within them, and they were a prey to the 
most agonizing mental tortures. 

All their cherished plans were dashed at one blow, 
and, what made the failure more terrible, was the 
c@tainty of success in which they had indulged. 
ue orders had been given up, and by that act Grace 
had apparently resigned all hope and expectation of 
gaining possession of Solomon Tulse’s fortune. So 
at least her husband supposed, and in that belief she 
wished him to remain. 

But this act of resignation, this apparent accept- 
ance of her fate, was really one of the cleverest acts 
ef her life, 

_ During the journey home, which was performed 
iu welancholy silence, she seemed to be plunged into 
Sp@bate of the most profound melancholy, 





Cecil Ives was no betfer. He had relied on this 
inheritance to rehabilitate his shattered fortunes, now 
he saw himself deeply involved in debt, and without 
any prespect of getting disengaged from his entangle- 
ments, 

The secretary received the orders from Chickton, 
and appeared perfectly satisfied with them. 

“You have succeeded more easily than I antici- 
pated,” he said ; “ now tell me how you will have the 
money, which Tam glad to see going to its right 
owner.” 

Chickton repeated this question to Sydney, who in 
a careless manner replied : 

“If I can leave it here and draw upon it at plea- 
sure I shall be quite satisfied.” 

“By all means, if such is your wish,” exclaimed 
the secretary. ‘‘ Favour me with your usual signatare, 
if you please, and your drafts shall be duly honoured 
on presentation.” 

hey all shook hands with the secretary when 
the business was over, and re-entered their cab to go 
to the hotel in Arundel Street. | 

“Now you are a millionaire,” exclaimed Chickton. 
“My mission is accomplished, though I could wish 
you were a little more experienced.” 

“T would rather be poor and unknown, and work 
my way to fame,’ replied Sydney. J 

“But think, my dear friend,” exclaimed Prescott, 
“how’ardencly you ased;to wish for money to go to 
Rome, and other Continental cities where art trea- 
sures are stored—think how mach you cau do, if 
you still love your art, and mean to study it—you 
can revel in a perfect mine of wealth.” 

“ You shall do that, John,” answered Sydney, with 
a kindly smile; “ my purse is yours., For me art is 
dead. I shall never paint again.” 

Chickton made a sign to Prescott not to talk any 
more. 

“ He is gloomy. now,” he whispered; “ we must get 
the idea of that woman out of his head, for it is clear 
that he still loves her.” 

“ The blow is a heavy one,” answered Prescott, in 
the same tone, “but time will do much to, heal it; 
we must keep his mind occupied, and not let him 
brood.” t 

“A dinner in the country to-day, aud the theatre 
afterwards,” suggested Chickton, 

“Not the theatre! It was there he met her,” re- 
plied Prescott, significantly. 

Chickton was the enjoyer. of more real pleasure 
than he bad experienced since his arrival in England. 
His mission was, as he had said, accomplished, and 
he had but one regret, and that was that Sydney had 
not taken a fancy to Amine. 

“If he had but loved my darling, all would have 
been well,” said he to himself. “ That, however, at 
present seems impossible; he has unhappily fallen 
under the f@cination of a fiend.” 

Several days passed. 

Sydney’s friends did all that lay in their power to 
remove the weight that lay on his heart, but they 
only partially succeeded. They were very gay—if 
going to places of entertainment, drinking cham- 
pagne by the dozen, driving into the country, 
running down to Brighton, or over to Paris, is being 
gay. Sydney would smile sometimes, but he never 
gave such a profound sigh of relief as he did when 
he could get into a room by himself, and sit in a 
corner, and conjure up the image of Grace, upon 
which phantom he would feast his hungry eyes, and 
long for the return of those few happy hours at 
Sea View, which he would have welcomed again 
though they were the heralds and the harbingers of 
coming death. He was carefully watched by Chick- 
ton, who was determined that he and Grace should 
not meet, and that he should receive no communica- 
tion from her. His vigilance was defeated, however, 
for one day, while walkiug, a man slipped a note into 
Sydney's hand, and passed on quickly. 

When alone Sydney read these words : 

“ T know not how to address you, but I cry to you 
for pardon from the depths of a broken heart. 
Mercy, mercy! yourcolduess, your silence proves to 
me that you hate while you condemn me. Ob! if 
you knew all! If I could kneel at your’ feet, and 
kiss your dear hands, while I begged permission to 
tell you my story, how you would pity me—and yet 
I may be wrong. You havea heart of stone. You 
do not feel as I do, and I must go down to the 
grave crying, ‘I have loved him, and I love him 
still.’ 

After reading this letter Sydney remained plunged 
in deep thought for some time. 

‘Is this madness? he said, at length ; “ my reason 
holds me back, yet all the energy aud force in my 
body urge me on. She is the magnet whose attraction 
I cannot resist, If there were death in her kisses I 
must see her. ‘Yes, yes, she shall not pray in vain. I 
will go to her, ‘It is I’ who will knee! at her feet, 
and say—pardon me for six weeks of neglect, of cdld- 


ness, of a brutish apathy. And near har I shall flud 





that happiness which half a million of money canng 
give me.” 
The syren was again luring him on to destruction, 
(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


CHAPTER XII 

Wirn Robert Hawksley’s five hundred pounds Duky 
had purchased this pretty cottage, just outside th» 
large, busy town of Speckhaven ; and Rosanna's dreary 
was realized of a cottage in the country, with flower 
garden and poultry yard. 

Once every year since then Duke had received , 
letter, containing fifty pounds, and ‘all of those 
fifty pounds were safely nestled in Speekhaven Bank 
for Polly. 

Mr. Hawkstey had gone to California when first 
the gold fever broke out thera, and last Christmas, 
when his letter came, was there still, but, whether 
making that promised fortune or not, Dake tad no 
means of knowing, and Mr. Hawksley never said. 

Polly knew him as her godfather, and was very 
much obliged to him indeed: for his handsome pre- 
sents, which constituted such a nice little sum for her 
in the bank. 

She had written him a letter wt year since she 
first learned ‘to write, but béyond this of herself or 
him she knew nothing. Duke still persevered in his 
old vocation, and was scenepainter-in-chief to the 
Speckhaven theatre,and portrait painter to the town, 

He walked to Lyndith Grange sometimes in the 
gray of the summer evening, smoking his pipe, aud 
thinking of that cold March night so long ago, when 
the romance of his life began. Of the actors in that 
romance he had never seen anything since the day he 
had bidden farewell to Robert Hawksley, Of Mr, 
Geoffery Lyndith, of Sir Vane and Lady Charteris, he 
never even heard the names. They might beall dead 
and buried, so completely had they dropped out of 
his life. 

The old Grange was utterly deserted now, the grim 
gate would yield to any hand that chose to push 
it, but few. ever cared to doso. Stray artists who 
thought it picturesque in its decay made sketches of 
it when the sun shone, but after nightfall neither 
artist nor peasant liked to linger in its gloomy pre- 
cincts. 

Those visits, and an occasional look at his treasured 
opal ring, were all that remained to Duke, besides 
his bright Polly, to keep the memory .of that. past 
time alive, 

Dr. Worth still told the story of that rainy night 
when he had been carried off bodily to the Grange, 
but people were getting tired of hearing it, and were 
more interested in the great Louse of the neighbour- 
hood, Montalien Priory, where great goings on were 
at this time taking place. , . 

The fourteen years had glided on smoothly, but 
one eventful month was destined to shine outa bright 
oasis in the desert. 

Lord Montalien’s second son would come of age on 
the third of June, and there was to be a birth-day 
celebration, and that’s why Polly stands here flushed, 
and swinging her gipsy hat by its rosy ribbons, and 
talking with many gestures and vast interest to 
Rosanna. 

* Dinner at sunset onthe lawn, Rosanna,” the girl 
was saying, with her face radiant, “with all the 
tenantry and all the tradespeople belonging to the 
Priory, and anybody the bailiff and Mrs, Hamper 
the housekeeper like to invite besides. 1 have an in- 
vitation from both of them, and I’m going with Alice 
Warren. Then after dinner, and the speech-making, 
you know, and all that, there’s to be a ball in the 
great entrance hall among the old fogies in armour 
and the antlers, and battle-axeg, and boomerangs aud 
things. A ball, Rosanna—a, real, out-and-out ball!” 
repeated Polly, with owl-like solemnity. 

“But, Polly, you’re neither the tenantry nor the 
tradespeople,” retorted Rosanna, who, having not an 
atom of pride for herself, had a great deal for Polly. 
“ You're a young lady, and——” 

“ Fiddle i I beg your pardon, Rosanna, but I’m not 
@ young lady. I’m Duke Mason the scene-painter’s 
poor relation, brought up out of charity, and nothing 
else. A young lady to my mind isa person like— 
like Miss Hautton now, who never toasted a muffin, 
nor washed up the tea-things in her life, I know 
what I dm} Wiah I were a lady, but I’m not. I'm 
going to the dinner and the ball, Rosauna, and as it 
will Le my first ball Lintend to dance with everybody 
who asks me, If one can’t be rich and aristocratic 
one’s self, it is pleasant to mix with people who are, 
and the ladies and gentlemen are going to dance with 
the common herd and be sociable for once in a way- 

Polly was very enthusiastic, and her meaning was 
clear. She was going to the ball, and would like to 
see who would stop her. 
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“ Well, Polly, if you insist—but mind I don’t like 


“ Of course you don’t, Rosanna—yon never do like 
fan and frolic, and we’re all worms, aren’t we? But 
I’m going though, 80 please make haste and iron my 
new muslin dress, for I promised to call for Alice 
at four e’clock. And, oh, Rosanna! who knows per- 
haps Lord Montalien himself may ask me to dance.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, child! Lord Montalien is 
sixty-seven years old, and has the gout. A pretty 
firure an old man like that would cut, dancing with 
achit like you, Havo the quality come down?” 

“Came this morning—Lord Moutalien and his two 
sons, Mr. Francis and Mr, Guy, Sir Vane and Lady 
Charteris, and their daughter, Miss Maud Chatteris, 
and Miss Diana Hautton. Sir Vane and Miss Diana 
are botl second cousins of my lord.” 

Polly pronounced these great names with an unc- 
tion amusing to hear, 

“There’s a Mr. Allan Fane, too—an artist, Mrs, 
Hamper told me, who is said to be paying attention 
to the rich Miss Hautton—and all the gentry of the 
neighbourhood are to be there to-day.” 

“T should think,” said Rosanna, getting the muslin 
robe ready for the iron, ‘that Lord Montalien should 
have made all this to-do when his eldest son and heir 
came of age, instead of this younger one.” 

“Mr. Guy is his favourite—everybody ‘knows it 
Mrs. Hamper told me the story. Lord Montalien,” 
said Polly, intensely interested in her theme, “was 
married twice—I heard all about it up at the Priory. 
His first wife was rich, and plain, and ten years older 
than my lord, and a match of his father’s choosing. 
Lord Montalien was in love with somebody else, but 
he yielded to his father and married the rich and ugly 
Miss Huntingdon, and hated her like poison.” 

« Polly!” 

“Well, I don’t know, of course—I should think 
he did—I would in his place! But, fortunately, she 
died two years after her marriage, leaving Mr, Fran- 
cis, and there was his lordship free again. Of course 
he immediately returned to his first love, an Italian 
lady, and, oh, such a beauty! Her picture’s up there 
in her boudoir, and Mr. Guy is her son. She died 
before a great while, too, and Lord Montalien -has 
been a sort of Bamfylde Moore Carew ever since, 
wandering about like Noah’s dove, and finding no rest 
for the sole of his foot.” 

“Polly, don’t be irreverent!” 

“So you see, Rosanna,” pursued Polly, paying 
no attention, * it’s clear enough how Mr. Guy comes 
to be his favourite, He lcoks like his mother, whom 
his father loved, and Mr. Francis looks like his 
mother, whom his father detested. That's logic, isn’t 
it? Mr. Francis is very good-looking, you know, but 
Mr. Guy—oh, Rosanna !—Mr. Guy’s an angel !” 

With which Polly bounced away before Rosanna’s 
shocked exclamation had time to be uttered. 

“Make my dress nice, and take care it isn’t limp, 
Rosanna,” she called, over her shoulder; * don’t 
spare starch, please. I must go and tell Duke.” 

She ran upstairs, whistling as she went, like’a boy. 
She impetuously flung open a door upstairs and 
flashed in upon Duke like a fairy apparition. 

It was a room big and bare, and altogether very 
much like that other painting-room at Half Moon 
Terrace. 

The “ Rattle of Bannockburn ” blazed in tho sun- 
shine, as it had done for the past sixteen years, a 
trifle dimmer and dustier perhaps with time. 

Duke himself was unchanged—the same pale buff 
hair, pale buff complexion, mild blue eyes, and paint- 
daubed, shabby coat. To say that Duke idolized 
Polly—this bright, laughing, joyous fairy, who glori- 
fied their humdrum household by her radiant pre- 
sence and ringing voice—would hardly be doing him 
justice, 

He was her abject slave. She twisted him ronnd 
her little finger. She tyrannized over him, and tor- 
mented and admired him after the fashion of a spoilt 
younger sister, She made him teach her how to 
paint, to whistle, to row a boat, to fire a gun, to rough- 
ride the ponies, to play the fiddle, and to sing comic 
songs, 

She had a beautiful voice, a clear, sweet, vibrating 
contralto, and knew everything from Kathleen Ma- 
Vourneen to Jim Crow. She sang ina choir in one of 
the churches, and on one occasion, at a Speckhaven 
tea-party,-only three months before, had nearly sent 

\osanna into fits by giving them a comic song when 
solicited to sing. The audience, who had expected 

Ever of ‘Uhee” or “* Beautiful Star,” sat spell-bound 

or an instant, then followed in the roar of laughter 

which Duke led. Everything Polly did, or said, or 

a was good and admirable in Mr, Mason's 
it. 

“Have you heard the news, Duke?” the young lady 
lemanded; “about the dinner at the Priory, I 
mean?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Mason placidly answered. 

He had heard something about it, but hadn’t paid 


much attention. Lords and ladies and their junket- | 
ings didn’t greatly trouble his repose. 

“ Well, I'm going, Duke, and as it is to be my first 
ball I should think you might take a little interest in 
it, and not go on painting there in that unfeeling way.” 

“ A person may paint and not be unfeeling. Don’t 
be unreasonable, Polly! So you're geing to make 
your début, are you? . What does Rosanna say?” 

“ Rosanna doesn’t believe in balls, and thinks danc- 
ing an abomination. “ But she’s ironing my dress 
for me to go all the same,” 

Duke looked at her admiringly. 

“ What a clever. littlething you.are, Polly. I wish 
I could manage. her like that, They say the Iron 
Duke was a courageous man,” the scene-painter suid, 
rather irrelevantly. “I think he and Rosanna might 
have been made for each other, and that he missed 
her somehow. So you aré going to the ball, Polly ?” 

“Yes. Lord Montalien and his sons, Mr. Allan Fane, 
Miss Diana Hautton, and Sir Vane and Lady Charteris 
and their daughter, Miss Maud, are to be there.” 

Duke Mason was very carefully putting a streak 
of purple into the horizon of his sketch, but the brush 
suddenly dropped from his fingers and spoiled the 
opal gray sky in an unsightly blot. 

“Sir Vane aud Lady Charteris!’ He repeated the 
names, looking at her blaukly. “Sir Vane and Lady 
Charteris!” 

For fourteen years he had not heard those names, 
and now to hear them from her lips. 

“Certainly! Good gracious, how you stare, Duke ! 
You don’t know Sir Vane and Lady Charteris, do you?” 

Mr. Mason drew a long breath, and looked at his 
disfigured sketch. 

“ There’s an awkward accident, and I’ye spent all 
the morning over this. No, I don't know Sir Vane 
and Lady Charteris, but. the names sound familiar 
somehow, They'll be at the ball, Polly? But of 
course you will see nothing of them,” 

“ Of course I shall though,’ cried. Miss Mason, 
with spirit. “‘Oh, Duke!” the girl eried, witb sud- 
den passion, “ why wasn’t I, born a. lady, or why 
wasn’t I born in some land where the poor man is the 
equal of the rich man, in spite of) Fortune's caprices?” 

“ There is no such country, duchess.” 

“] wish there were,” Polly went on, her blue eyes 
flashing ; “but it’s no ude talking—lI’m only Polly 
Mason, and I'll never be anything else.” 

** Unless some poor fellow in a 
should one day marry you, duchess.” 

Miss Mason looked ‘up, the shadow clearing away, 
and her smile at its brightest, 

“Duke, suppose—it isn’t likely, you know, of 
course—that one of these young gentlemen should 
fall in love with me. Duke,'that Guy Earlscourt is 
splendid—spleudid. His picture hangs in one of the 
drawing-rooms—such a picture, and such a drawing- 
room. He is handsomer ‘than Lord Byron himself, 
and I’m in love with him already. I say, Duke, you 
might call for me—the ba!l won’t break up until mid- 
night. By-bye; when I’m dressed I'll come in, and 
you shall see how I look.” 

She ran ovt of the room and down the stairs, and 
Duke was alone. : 

The sunshine streamed on his spoiled picture, and 
he stood staring vacantly,at it, his brush poised, and 
his thoughts a hundred miles away, 

It had come at last then—what he had dreaded so 
often; and Lady Charteris was alive and here, and 
this very day would stand face to face with her daugh- 
ter. She had not written—no letter from her had ever 
reached Half Moon Terrace, and perhaps she was 
heartless and proud, and had lost all interest in the 
child she had given to a stranger. 

Would she recognize Polly ?—she had her father’s 
eyes and manuner—would she recognize them ? 
Would the name strike her memory, or was the man 
to whom she had confided her baby daughter for- 
gotten too? . Would this meeting of to-day end in 
Polly’s being taken from them or——~ 

The door opened, and Polly came in once more. 

She had been gone over an hour while he sat there 
lost in painful thoughts. To lose “the duchess!” 
Life held no misery so bitter as that for Duke. She 
came in dressed for the féte—very simply attired iu 
white muslin, a pink ribbon sash, a cluster of pink 
roses lighting up the pure whiteness, and her gold 
chain and locket her sole ornament. 

So with her curling auburn hair, her starry blue 
eyes, her bright, sparkling face, she stood in the sun- 
light, a charming vision. : 

“ Will I do, Duke ?” 

Something rose in Duke’s throat and nearly choked 
him. Two willowy arms went round his neck in an 
instant. 

‘*Why, Duke! Dear old Duke, don’t you want 
me to go? I never kuew it—why dida’t you say so? 
I'll take off these things, and sit, here with you all 
the afternoon.” 

He held the hands that would have flung the roses 


t of a 











out of her belt. 


‘*No, duchess, go to the ball and enjoy yourself 
and Heaven bless you whatever happens! I'll call 
for you and fetch you home.” 

He opened the door for her—while she looked at 
him wonderingly—to let her pass: out. 

“ But, Duke, you’re quite sure you don’t mind my 
going ? Rosanna objects, but then Rosanna says we're 
all worms, and that it’s all vanity. Butif yo: would 
rather I stayed r. 

“T had rather you would go—haven't I said so? 
There, ran away, Polly; I must get back to work.” 

“ Good-bye, then,” Polly said. 

And the white dress, and the short yellow curls 
and pink roses vanished down the staircase, and Duke 
went back to his work. 

To his work. He painted no more that day. He 
sat holding his brush and looking blankly at his 
spoiled canvas. Was his dull life again about to be 
disturbed by the coming of this great lady, who was 
Polly’s mother? How would the meeting of this day 
end? 

It was precisely half-past three by the parlour 
clock when Miss Polly Mason started forth to enjoy 
herself, 

All her dreams were about to be realized—she was 
to behold in the actual flesh those splendid beings of 
that upper world, of whom she had readso often— 
splendid, brilliant, beautiful beings, who peppered 
their conversation so copiously with French phrases, 
who dwelt in halls of dazzling light, and who lived 
in perpetual new silk dresses and diamonds. 

She was to see them at last, hitherto she had only 
known them in books and in her dreams, 

Polly had read much—light literature chiefly, 
and a great deal of poetry. She knew all about the 
“Corsair ’’ and “ Manfred” and the “Giaour” and 
“Lara,” and the other gentlemen. of that ilk—she 
could repeat whole stanz«s of “ Childe Harold,” and 
inflict copious extracts of the “ Revolt of Islam” 
upon you if you would listen. She had cried hor 
pretty eyes as red as ferrets over the ‘“ Scottish 
Chiefs” and the “Children of the Abbey” and 
“ Fatherless Fanny” in her earlier years, and more 
lately over beautiful “Ethel Newcome” and her 
troubles. She was intensely romantic. Oh, to be 
the Lady Helen Mar, und to:dress as a page, and 
seek out the glorious hero in his prison, to have him 
torn from her arms and break his noble heart upon - 
the scaffold, then, in a few days after, to break hers, 
promiscus-like, as Mrs. Gamp would say, upon hie 
coffin. That would be bliss! 

But she was only Polly Mason, whom the grocer’s 
clerk left old and valued customers to wait upon, and 
whom the haberdasher’s young man saw home from 
singing school ; and Sir William Wallaces and Lord 
Mortimers were not for her. 

The little French dancing-master of Speckhaven, 
who had taught her to dance like a fairy, had also 
taught her to speak French. She could play the vio- 
lin beautifully, though she did not know one note on 
the piano from another, and she had painted in her 
way ever since she could hold a brush. She was @ 
very clever little girl altogether, and as self-pos- 
sessed as any duchess in the land, and life was open- 
ing on a new page for her to-day, and her heart was 
throbbing with expectant rapture. 

The sun was low iv the West when the door of 
Duke’s painting-room was flung open, and Rosanna, 
pale and excited, stood before him. 

“Duke,” she gasped, “I never thought of it till 
this minute. I heard the name, and the truth never 
struck me, Lady Charteris is at Montalien, and Polly 
has gone there; and, Duke! Duke! Lady Charteris 
is our Polly’s mother!” 

(To be continued.) 








THE IMAGE IN THE HEART. 
& Christmas Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Dangerous Grownd,” “ Heart’s Content,” “ Sweet 
Eglantine,” §c., &c. 


—_—_ > 
CHAPTER XVI. 
May kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine. Burns. 

In vain did duty struggle with inclination in Zo- 
raide’s breast. She felt it impossible to sacrifice 
herself to save her father. Indeed there are very 
few girls in these matter-of-fact days who offer 
themselves up on the shrine of filial affection, 

Basil was quiet, genteel, and good looking, but if 
he possessed these qualifications so did Mr. Vander- 
lyn in a much more highly marked degree. 

Basil was not of her set. If she had not known 
him to have been a gipsy she might have taken him 
fora gentleman ; but she did know it, and the fact 
rendered him disagreeable in her eyes. As o@ 
friend she might have tolerated him, but as a hus- 
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band she despised him. So after a very short deli- 
beration her mind was made up. Come weal come 
woe, come poverty with all its horrors, she would not 
accept Basil, and she sought her father to tell him 


80. x 

Mr. Edleston listened to her with an expression of 
disappointment, but he was neither angry nor. vio- 
lent. 

J said I would not coerce you, my dear,” he ex- 
claimed, “ nor will I. You have made a deliberate 
choice, and upon your head must rest the conse- 
quences of your act.” : 

“Tf Mr. Leslie Magendie, as Basil now calls him- 
self, should take everything away from us, papa,”’ an- 
swered Zoraide, “ the prospect is not so very gloomy, 
and I will tell you why. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Vanderlyn loves me, and his relations like me. You 
can come and live with us when we are married, 
for Horace is rich. He has told me so.” 

‘* Yes, he is rich,’”’ repeated. her father. 

“Very well. He shall give 7 money to support 
your position. We wiil go to his house, and it will 
be merely exchanging one residence for another.” 

Mr. Edleston shook his head dubiously, 

* You seem to have doubts about the accompligh- 
ment of what I suggest,’ said Zoraide. 

“*T must confess I have, though I do not want.to 
discourage you, my darling,” answered her father, 
“Tn the first place sons-in-law are not generally so 
generous as you seem to imagine, and, probably, Mr. 
Vanderlyn, after granting mea small pension, would 
think he had done all that was required of him. 
Secondly——” 

He hesitated. 

“ Well, papa; and secondly ?” said Zoraide. 

** Secondly, my dear, remember the advice about 
tho hare, ‘before a7 cook your hare you must catch 
him ;’ and, though I do not say Mr. Vanderlyn is. not 
an honourable man, the large fortune I had promised 
you was a strong temptation for any one to marry 
you.” 

“ Yow mean to insinuate that Horace will be false 
and give me up when he knows that I am poor ?” said 
Zoraide, whose eyes began to barn and her heart to 
throb violently at the bare possibility of such a 
thing. 

“That was what I hinted at.’’ 

‘* Ridieulous !’’ continued Zoraide, confidently. “I 
know Horace too well to indulge such an unworthy 
view of his probable conduct foran instant. He is) 
the soul of honour, and loves mg: passionately for! 
myself alone. He has often tald me so,.and said that, 
T shall have my own way in everything after mar- 
riage, so that I can easily arrange for you to stay 
with us when not in town attending to your 
parliamentary duties, Be- perfectly easy abont 
that, dear papa, and believe me that lam acting 
rightly in rejecting this presumptuous gipsy, who 
would be no companion for me and ne. credat to our 


oor 
“ Yot he isa Magendie, and consequently a gan- 
fleman by birth. Moreover, he is your cousin.” 

“*T have heard that marriages between cousins are 
generally unlucky and inadvisable. However, my 
mind is made up.” 

* T shall say no: more, my dear,” answered Mr. 
Edleston, mildly. “Consider the matter settled in 
accordauce with the determination you have arrived 
at. By the way, you have not seen Mr. Vanderlyn 
lately.”’ 

** No, nor heard from him for six weeks.” 

“That would be about the time these sinister re. 
ports were circulated concerning me.” 

“I ean account for his silence, though,”’ said Zo- 
raide, ‘‘ for he told me the last time we met that he 
thought he should have to make a journey to the 
—— to see after some praperty he lad in Si- 

esia.”’ 

Mr. Edleston smiled as if he did not beli-ve in this 
Silesian business; but, not wishing to discourage his 
daughter, he told her he hoped all would happen for 
the best, and she went away radiant to write a long 
letter to Horace Vanderlyn. 

“*T must tell him all,” she said to herself. “ It 
would not be honourable for me not to be frank with 
him. I will let him know what temptation I have 
been exposed to, and how I have. conquered it. If 
it were possible he will love.me more for it.” 

So she took up her writing-desk and wrote to 
Horace on some scented note paper ornamented with 
her crest and monogram. 

She told him how dear he was to her, and how 
fervently she: joyed him. She entered into full par- 
tioulars of her father’s distress, and said that it was 
very likely they would have to give up everything to 
the newly discovered heir, who had aright to inherit 
ander the provisions of his father’s. will, provided 
he could prove his case, which there was every like- 
lihood ef his doing. in conclusion she sent him a 
thousand kisses, and said how delighted she should 
be to see him, aud hear from hig own dear lips that 
her altered circumstances.made.no difference in his 
fection for her. 

Poor child! she knew little yet of the worldliness 
of men and their essentially fickle nature. 


Days passed and the weeks multiplied themselves, 
but no answer came from Horace Vanderlyn. . 
The law business much more rapidly 
ca oiaeeaisn rics 
Rolls gave ion st. Mr, Edleston. 
This was a severe blow, but it had been antici- 
— ‘He had the right’ of bg see to the Lords 
ustices, and from them to bs ct vy Council, but 
the case was so clear against that it seemed the 
height of folly to prolong a useless litigation. 
Acting upon the advice of Mr. Gainford, he made 
terms with his opponents, ‘and, in consideration of 
Mr. Leslie Magendie, as everyone now called Basil, 
not compelling him to give an account of the money 
he had expended during his possession of the estates 
a ame 9 ere: mnie game on the last day of 


year. 
As may be imagined, it: was a melancholy Christ- 
mas. The Edlestons had intended to have the house 


full of com and make merry, but they found 
themselves as thoy were when they first came to the 
Priory—alone. Then their prospects were bright, 
and they hoped for.enjoyment when their period of 
mourning was-over. 

Now how @ was everything. f 

They had held. Milton Priory for one year, during 
which they had tasted all the pleasures that large 
wealth can bestew. 

Mr. Edleston had made a brilliant entryinto Par: 
liament, and some of his s had been exten- 
sively reported in the weekly and daily Repers. He 
was looked upon as a rising, man, no doubt 
would have been able to command a place in the 
Ministry when his party came inte power, for he 
had supported them with al! the influence that his 
money and the position he held in his county con- 
ferred upon him. 

Tt was Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Edleston and her daughter had always been 
accustomed to goto church on thatday, but they did 
not do so on the present occasion, as they felt that 
their presence in the parish church would expose 
-them to much sorutiny and give rise for gossip. 


Zoraido was | izited, for she could not under- 
stand the pro silence of Horace Vanderlyn. 
She did not. ithe existence of his love for her, 


but she feared: that some accident had befallen 


hin. 

It was about-+welve:o’ clock, and the house looked 
dreary, and..did» not, possess’a: warm, cheering 
look such a@ belengs: to: this festive season of the 

ear. / 
os The.servants were all under notice to quit om the 
thirty-first of December, and they had not taken 
»the trouble to decorate the house with mistletoe and 


lly, 

Mr, Edleston had written to the whip of hisparty, 
announcing bis shane of fortune, and his inten- 
tion to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, which is the 
way o which a Member vacates his seat in Pazlia- 
ment. 

He intended ta, return, to town and seek for.em- 
ployment in the Gity again, as he couldn’t:take any 
money with him, a receiver having. been already ap- 
pointed for the estate. , 

Never had he passed a more miserable Christmas 
Day. In his er state he had been able to in- 
vite a few fri to dine with him, and a carpet 
dance or a.round game’in the evening had made the 
time fly pleasantly by. 

Luueh had’ just been placed on the table by the 
footuien—who were careless and surly, because they 
know all about their master’s private affitirs, and 
were fully aware that his roign was over at Milton 
Prio when a' visitor was announced. 

“ Mr. Chitfneyy’” suid’ Mr. Edleston, looking at 
the card. “I don’t know tho name, but ask him 
in,’’ ‘ = 

A. young, . handsome; and well-dressed gentleman 
entered, and saith that: he was a friend of Horace 
Vanderlyn’s. Then he was made welcome at once. 
Zoraide’s eyes: brightened, and she looked’ at her 
father as if she-would:say : 

“I told you so. He has bean ill, or something, 
oun being able to; come himeelf,,ke has sent a 

riend,” , 

Mr. Edleston even looked pleased and expectant, 
while his wife beamed pleasant and encouraging 
glauces upon this truly welcome guest. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Though, much grieved ot, his loss, I! at length 
began to revive from the shock it at first eased 
me. The Lily of tha Desert. 
Tue visitor looked embarrassed, and did not take 

anything to eat, though pressed to do so. He 
seemed as if he had an unpleasant task to fulfil and 
did not like to taste the bread and salt, to use an 
Eastern phrase,of his entertainers. 

**How is Mr, Vanderlyn?”” asked Mr. Edleston, 
after.a ‘few preliminary remarks. “‘ He is well, I 
owe 5 it is long since we had the pleasure of see- 
ing him. 
| * L left him in Paris three days ago," rejoined Mr. 
| Ciitfuey. 








news to reach us in this a! 





“Ah! in Franoe. A gay city, I believe. Full y 
handsome and rich ladies and gentlemen. Quite th, 


to. enjoy oneself, 
eet ) le ps 260 lan Mie Senek Sela “hemmndy 
rs. ston, by way of saying something. 

“ How remarkable that you s make such 
guess,” answered Mr, Chiffney, in some confusion, 
“for it is ag what he has done. He haa made w. 
rangements to marry @ Russian. lady, the Princo 
Klavinsk—just twenty-one, with a fortune of | 
don’t know how many millions of ronbles.”’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen .in the midst of th, 
party their consternation could not have been mor 
*Firaee Vandérlyn false, nbout to b married 

orace Vanderlyn false, abou’ Cy) ied, for. 
getfal of his vows! It could not be true. 

Mr. Edleston was like a shipwrecked marine 
who despairingly sees the frail plank to which by 
has been clinging remorselessly torn from his fecbls 
grasp by a huge and merciless wave. His last hoy 


gone, 

Zoraide sat like a statue chiselled out of hari, 
cold. marble. Her heart scarcely puised. She wy 
like one who has reccived a stunning blow, which 
paralyzes the action of the brain. 

There was a momentary pause, during which her 
father recovered from his astonishment, and said, 
with nataral indignation : 

“T tenst, siz, you areinot trifling with the feeling; 
of my danghter, for if youare a friend of any stand. 
ing of Mr. Vanderlyn’s you must know that ho was, 
with my full consent, I regret. to say, engaged to my 

ter, ” 


“T have heard him say so,” rejoined Mr. Chiffuey 


coolly. 

“And he deliberately breaks off hia engage. 
ment 2” 

“Te,” 

“ And you, who call yourself a gentleman, con 
sent to be the bearer of this disgraceful news ?’”’ 

“Well, you see, one will do. much to serves 
friend. I did not wish to come to you, because | 
fully expected a scene like this. However, it can- 
not be helped. I am very sorry, I am sure, for 
the young lady, and respect your feelings as a 


father.” 
“Did Mr. Vanderlyn arrange with you for this 
ner? Did he 


allege no reason for his extraordinary and ungentle- 
ay tee . of telling th story, 
° ve chosen my own way i e “s 
returned My. Chiffney, whose confusion increased 
momentarily, “and if I have blandered or inflicted 
unnecessary pain I beg to tender you my most sis- 
cereapology: In these delicate matters I fancy it 
is best to come to the point at once: I mayb 
wrong, but at all events: you know the worst with- 
out any beating about.the bush. As to my friend's 
reasons: for his behaviour, you must know as well as 
he that cireumstaneces have changed materially since 
he. first had the honour of an introduction to Miss 


Edleston. 
PS to my reverse of. fortune?” 


“ But surely that.is nob,a good and valid reason,” 
urged Mr. Edleston. 

“T believe it was arranged that you were to give 
the lady a hundred thousand pounds, Can you ful- 
fil that part of the contract?” 

“ Unhappily I cannot, and had I known Mr, Van- 
derlyn was so mercenary I would not have allowed 
the engagement to goon. Here, isa rich man, who 
breaks his engagement with a girl simply because 
she is poor. Times haye altered strangely since I 
was young, or else I was brought up in;a peculiar 
school, ‘This sort of thing would have been charac- 
Sones as brutal in the extreme. I can see no excuse 

‘or it.” 

“ My friend is not rich—far from it,” Mr, Chift 
ney hastened to say, “ and I do not mind telling you 
that his only chance consists in making a ¢ 
match. His' estate ismortgaged, and his losses on 
the racecourse have been very heavy of late. He 
went abroad simply and purely because he was un- 
ableto pay his debts of honour.” 

“ You astonish me. But-one more question. Does 
not Mr. Vanderlyn know that he can be tried ina 
court of law for his baseness’?’’ 


“ Breach of ise, you mean,” said Mr. Chiff- 
ney, stroking his moustache. ‘*He has thought 
of that, and authorizes me to say that he will pay 


any reasonable demand you like to make upon him, 
and. that you and his solicitor consider fair and 
just.” 

piatieale those was a sound as of a low sob, thea 
a heay, st 

Zormde had heard enough te convince her that her 
lover was false, The idol she had set wp was shat- 
tered to pieces, and she found that. the fair thing was 
made of the veriest dross, : 

“The girl has fainted!” cried Mr. Edleston, ring- 
ing the bell, while his wife ran to render what as- 
sistance she, could, holding her kerd inher lap, 
and chafing her cold temples, so white and death- 
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“Ah,” said Mr. Chiffney, “a natural shock, 
poor thing!” : 

Mr. Edieston could bear no more. The man’s con- 
summate coolness and want of feeling were so gall- 
ing to him that he lost.all command over himself. 

‘faking up a glass of wine, he threw it in Mr. Chiff- 
ney’s face, saying : J ES, ‘ 

«Get out of the house, sir !—it is mine whileI am 
in it, and I will be master of it. Go at once, or I 
may be tempted to do you some violence, which I 
should regret, a8 you have been a guest undermy 

oof.” 
. Wiping his face witha scented pocket-hamdker- 
chief, Mr. Chiffney smiled and said: 

“Trascible old gentleman! Great pity to loseone’s 
temper, and — for you that you are the girl’s 
father, and that Lam Vamderlyn’simeskenger. 
over, 1 cannot well resemtit. ‘fa-ta,' We may meet 
again, when, depend upem it, I shall return the com- 


pliment ts i , 
itted the apartment, and Jet him- 


So saying he 
self out of the 

Zoraide was carried upstairs, more dead than 
alive. She had a suesesson of faimting fits, each 
more prolonged tham‘the ether. Towards might she 
ras cate Leat ol basally, but it isveery.aafieult 
her to the , but it iswery 
to assuage the torture ‘tihatia young girl feels.at 
annihilation «bog caokan taight a wi 

The future looked se» bright and rosy-lued 
her. She fancied she should be so happy in Horace 
Vanderlyn’s love, and tedimd that he was:unworthy 
of her was a great trial. 

He had loved her for hermoney alone. There was 
a sense of degradation imhinking thatit was her 
money he cared for. lidea of love ‘was a pas- 
sion that will emiure thyeagh every hardship and 
nisfortune. She/@espisedaneney, and looked mpenat 
as dross. Hew ®asethem aust he have appeased 
when the sequirement of @seemed to be his «ole 
object ? jf 

“ Forge r,” said Mrs: Edleston. “Hien- 
ven has ipavren Smee us, butthere:may be a 
time in store. Be brave, and all will yet be 19 

“Leave me, dear mam dot” 





2 ma—please, please 
sobbed Zoraide; “donot try tocomfort me! T skall |, 


be much better if I'am left alone—I shall indeed. 
Do not be afraid; Iam not likely to go mad, or do 
anything desperate. Let me think, aud I shall per- 
haps get over it.sooner than you.expect.” 


At this request Mra. Edleston went downstairs | 


and joined her husband. He had a bottle.of brandy 
before him, and had been drinki 

“Pray do not. forget yourself, my dear!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You are usually sotemperate. Drink- 
ing can do no ty ' 

“It drowns care. Goodness knows,’’ he rejoined. 
“that Lhave enough on my shoulders now to break 
any man’s back. Let.me alone, Fanny. Iam the 
best judge of what is good for me.” 

“I wish we had remained at Highbury, and never 
come to this grand place. It isso humiliating to 
have to go back to one’s former position.” 

“What we ought to blame isournmbition.. Wick- 
edness ig punished on this earth!’ exclaimed her 
husband. ‘“ Youremember how anuoyed we were 
when Magendie married, and when he had a son we 
did not know what.todo. You asvised.me to have 
the child kidnapped, and I bribed. the nurse. She 
stole the child, and we never suspected for a 
moment that he would reappear and be able to 
sustain his claim. However he has done so, and 
there is an end of it.” 

“ We were wrong—I admit that—and perhaps we 
are properly punished,” answered Mrs, Edleston; 
“but my spirit is not yet.brokun.” 

“Nor mine,” he said. ‘I canand will work, al- 
ways provided I can get something to do, though 
that is difficult in the present overcrowded state-of 
the stock marketin the City. Better in-theso days 
to have a trade, or be askilled mechanic, than to be 
educated and good at accounts.” 

Pt pe will — never fear, dear,’”’ said his 
wie, encouragingly. “Do not give way.” 

“Is Zoraide better ?’’ he pa ang r™ 

“Yes, and she is in a better frame. of mind. She 
seems resigned to her fate.” 

“ Vanderlyn is.a villain.” 

“He is indeed. Who would have thought of his 
behaving as he has done ?” 

Not I, certainly. I wish that she had never met 
him,” said Mr. Edleston, bitterly, ‘for then she 
might have put up with Leslie Magendie, who is 


madly in love with her. I had a letter from him only , 


this morning, couched in,a most gentlemanly spirit. 
He said he was sozry Miss Edleston coula net love 
4im, but he would not press her farther, as his ad- 
Cresses seemed so distasteful to her. He added that 
he should be pleased if I would doexactlyas I liked 
while I remained at the Priory, and it J'wished for 
auy extension of time he would cheerfully grant it, 
PE ws she I fpighs — anything away with 
? Thad a fancy for—su i i 
und other things” pe reper eieey 
‘That was indeed generous.” 


the | friends had failed 





“ And for that reason I shall take nothing. If he | jolly on Christmas Day. 
had met me in a different spirit I might have defied 
him and done asI liked. Now everything in this 
house is sacred.” ; 

* Still,” said Mrs. Edleston, who had always been 
his temptress, “‘there are several things I consider 
I have a right to, and there is no harm in spoiling 
the tians.”” 


Mr. m frowned and rebuked her severely, 
at which she retired in an angry manner. 

After this the wretched Christmas passed quickly. 
Zoraide grew better, but was quiet and reserved. 
She had no animation, and seldom spoke to any one. 
The greater portion of her time she passed in her 
own chamber, the privacy of which she loved. 

Sometimes she would mmtter to herself, “‘ Not 
word of adieu, nota line ;” at such times she was’ 
thinking of Horace Vanderlyn, but like a sensible! 
girl she strove bravely to banish him from her me! 


When the time came the Edlestons went to Lom. | 
don and took apartments at Bayswater. The sale | 
of their jewellery brought themina small sum, upon 
the proceeds of which they lived, while Mr. Edleston 
wert every day into the City to try and obtain some | 


ry é 

found that during his absence some of his’ 
in business, some had emi j 
others were deud, and those who remained had no/ 
‘vvaeancies, so he returned day after day unsuccess- 
ful, and the iron of disappointment began to enter 
imto his soul. 

Six months passed and all the news of Elvetham 
amd Milton Priory he received was from Mr. Gain- 
ford, the solicitor, who sent him a letter, im which he 
stated that the Priory was shut up and deserted. 
Mr: Leslie Ma: jie, the Basil whom we hawe known, 
had severed himself from his-old companions, mak-: 
ing them handsome allowances, he had paid Jaggers 
a large sum for his services, and, after making all 
these arrangements, he had gone abroad without 

ing any address where a letter might find him. 
Mr. Edleston had fancied that he would come again 
after Zoraide, and that she would be induced to ac- 
eept ‘him after what had happened. 

‘Thus were all his hopes crushed. 

Zoraide never mentioned Mr. Vanderlyn’s name. 
She obtained a situation in Bayswater, near their 
lodgings, as daily governess at a salary of forty 
pounds a year, and seemed to throw all her energy 
into her employment. 

She was paid monthly, and with religious careshe 
gave what she received 'te her mother. But Mrs. 
Edleston was not satisfied with this apparent calm. 
She saw that there was a fire raging under her 
smooth exterior, and she feared that she would 
perish in the heroie struggle she was making todo 
her duty and weather the storm. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Damon: Existence! what is that? a name for no- 
thing ! 

It is a cloudy sky chased by the winds,— 
Its fickle form no sooner chosen than changed ! 
Lt.is the whirling of the mountain flood, 
Which, as,we look upon it, keeps its shape, 
Though what composed that shape, and what com- 


Hath pesced—will pass—nay, and is passing on, 

Even while we think to hold it im our eyes, 

Aud deem it there. Old Play. 

We come to another Christmas Day. 

It was @ little cheerier than the last two, though 
not much. 

The Edlestons had changed their apartments, and 
those they occupied were poorer, but there was an 
air of contentment about them which contrasted 
well with the gilded misery we have witnessed at 
Milton Priory. 

Mr. Edileston was still out of employment. No 
one would engage him, and starvation would have 
stared him in the face had not Mr. Gainford sent 
him a sum of money, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty pounds, which he said a friend had given him to 
transmit for his benefit, but who the friend was or 
whence the money came he could not discover. 

The timely help enabled him to spend what he 
called a Merry Christmas,and there is no doubt 
that Christmas may be quite as merry and happy in 
a poor home asinarich one. The great requisite 
is to havea mind re upon being happy, no 
matter what away betide. 

All the family had been to church and tried to 
profit by the lesson they heard discoursed from tho 
pulpit. A good dinner had been well cooked, and at 
four o’clock they sat down to enjoy it. Wines and 
spirits flanked the beard. 

_ They bad not invited any one to join them, for the 
simple reason that they found they had ne 
friends in their adversity, and therefore they pre- 
ferred bemg alone. 

“Come,” said Mr. Edleston, taking his place at 
the head of the table, “let us be = for once. 
We have enough and to spare for to-day, and we 
will see if we cannot he happier on this day than we 
have been for two years pust. I beliove in being 





It isone of my supersti- 
tions, so you must humour me!” 

‘“‘Cortainly,” replied the wife. ‘I have every 
disposition to do so, and I say that in this 
changeful world people ought to be happy while they 
can !”’ 


‘* Hear, hear! You always were a philosopher, my 
dear !’’ answered her husband, standing up to carve 
a huge turkey, well stuffed with sausage meat. 
** Come along, Zory, my darling. We shall have to 
drink your health presently.” 

Zoraide was looking out of the window at the 
snow-covered street, and when she heard her name 
pronounced she said, without moving : 

“ T don’t wamtiany dinner, thank yon.” 

“Not want.amy dinner!” repoated Mr. Bdleston, 
with startled emphasis. “ What does the girl 
mean ?”’ 

He stopped im the midst of his carving, lookingat 
her in —_ he held the uplifted knife and 
fork in his ’ 

Maa inn gly omni have seon a poor man 

i amp-post. He looked so 


near 
| mane she data “that I cannot eat anything 


while I thimk he is without. Perhaps he has no 
comfortable , and no nice dinner prepared for 
him. lookihow he shivers, and he has sueh athin, 
shabley black frock-coat on. I should say he has 
‘been in ‘a good position.” 

“ And has:come down! Ah, in that case I can feel 
for him,” amswered her father. 

“Qh!” exied Zoraide, “ our boasted civilization 
is somethimg dreadful. The savage i 
- supply his wants, if he will hunt for game, 


“So can people here, if they will work.” 

“‘ Suppose they can’t get it todo. Thinkof your 
own.case, papa.” 

“ My deargirl,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Edleston, “ do not 
spoil the pleasure your father anticipated having to- 
day by your ill-natured remarks. Come from the 
window and sitdown. I daresay the man is only 


gging. 

“Only begging!” repeated Zoraide. ‘“‘ Can any- 
thing be more dreadful? But no; he does not look 
like a beggar. He seems as if he were deliberating 
whither he should go, and what he should do. Itis 
something dreadful to me to think that any one 
should be left out in the cold on a day like this, when 
the ‘Saviour of the world was born. It ought to be 
a day of glad tidings and rejoicing.” 

“ Ask himin!” exclaimed Mr. Edleston. 

‘“* What!” said his wife, in surprise. 

“ We haveenough and to spare,” replied her hus- 
band. “Ask himin,I say. Lethim partake of our 
spread. Why not? If heis homeless and hungry 
we shall'be doing our duty. What did we hear this 
morning? ‘I was hungry and ye took me not in.’ 
He shall come in. Zory, my love, put the cover on 
this turkey while I go outside and give your into- 
resting dicant an invitation to dinner.” 

Mr. Edleston went out into the snow, approaching 
the lone man, whom ‘he , Saying : 

“ Will you come and taste our good cheer? This 
is a day when man should meet his fellow man ina 
Christian spirit, and, if you will so far honour us, we 
shall be glad of your company.” 

‘he person he spoke to was young, but he ap- 
peared to have long sojourned undera Southern sun, 
for his.complexion was dark, and he had a long black 
beard and whiskers. 

“Thank yon,” he rejoined, starting perceptibly. 
‘“*T have nowhere to go, and I shall be pleased to 
dine with you if you will allow me'to make you somo 
recompense.” 

“If you have money and can go elsewhere I re- 
call my invitation.” 

“Itis not that. Money I have none; but I pos- 
sess a little trinket which belonged to my mother; 
if you have a wife or daughter they might cherish 





it. 

“Very well; I accept your terms. Your trinket 
for my dinner ; bat if you should ever want it back 
again—and you onght to value it——” 

“TI do value it- dearly.” 

“ Then you shall have it back for the asking ; by 
what name shall we know you?” 

“Call me Smith,” answered the stranger, hastily ; 
and, pulling his shabby, threadbare coat close to 
him, he followed Mr. Edleston into the house. 

He bowed with well-bred politeness to the ladies 
and took a chair which was placed for him at the 


table. 

Mr. Hdleston introduced him as Mr. Smith, and, 
after having a few glasses of wine and eating some 
of the excellent turkey, to which all did justico, the 
warmth came back to his chilled limbs, and a genial 
glow suffused itself over his face. 

The plum pudding came and went, and the dessert 
was placed upon the table ; more wine followed, them 
some punch. 

‘The stranger proved to be a very agreeable per- 
son, who talked well aud modestly upon every sub- 


ject. 
Zoraide grew quite interested in him, and Mr. and 
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Mrs. Edleston assured him again and again that 
they were delighted to have made his acquaintance. 
They tried several times to learn something of his 
position and history, but he remained obstinately 
silent, and would not gratify a curiosity which, if 
it had been persisted in, would have been imperti- 
nent. 

About eight e’clock he rose, and, after thanking 
his kind entertainers for their very seasonable hos- 
pitality, announced his intention of taking his de- 
parture. 

“Do not leave us at present ; our fun is only just 
beginning,” said Mr. Edleston; ‘ wait awhile, and 
we will call the landlord and landlady up and have 
a round game at cards.” 

“Thank you, I cannot stay,” replied the stranger. 
** Do not press me.” 

“As you like. Itis not my way to half do any- 
thing, and, if you choose to stay, you are more than 
welcome.” 

The stranger was about to shake hands with the 
ladies when he paused, and said: 

‘“You have forgotten our agreement.” 

“What was that ?”’ asked Mr. Edleston. 

“T offered you a trinket, which you said one of 
the ladies of your household would take. If I may 
venture to do so, I will present it to this young 


“To me?” said Zoraide. 

** With your kind permission. 
offer you for your good nature.” 

*“*T cannot take it.”’ 

“Why not?” said the stranger, witha smile. “I 
have never heard that the Good Samaritan refused 
a recompense from the man whom he succoured after 
he fell amougst thieves. Hereitis. It is not worth 
much intrinsically, though it has an interest in my 
eyes which all the gold and gems in the world could 
not equal.” 

As he spoke he took from his pocket a locket. at- 
tached to a splendidly wrought gold chain. 

Zoraide took it languidly, but no sooner had her 
eyes fallen upon it than she uttered a cry. 

“The Image in the Heart!” she exclaimed. 

Ps What is the matter, my dear ?” asked Mr. Edle- 
ston. 

‘Look !” she exclaimed, holding up the crystal. 
“It isthe Image in the Heart! But one person 


could have that.” 
” began Mr. Edleston, turning 


It is all I have to 





“Then you are 
to the stranger, who interrupted him. 

“Leslie Magendie!” he exclaimed. ‘ Forgive the 
ruse I adopted to gain admission to your household 
on this day. I did not exaggerate when I said that 
I had nowhere to go, for I have been abroad all the 
year, and have no friends in England.” 
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[AN INVITATION TO DINNER.| * 


As he spoke he threw off his shabby coat, under 
which was one new and handsome. Then he looked, 
as he was—a gentleman. 

Shaking him by the hand, while his face beamed 
with pleasure, Mr. Edleston said: 

“T made you welcome when I thought you poor 
and homeless ; now you are doubly so.” 

Zoraide tendered him back the locket. 

“Keep it,’’ said. Leslie, no longer the shy and 
bashful Basil whom we have known, but polished 
and travelled. ‘‘ I know of no one more worthy to 
guard my treasure. Indeed, I have a duplicate. 
— two years past I have had another image in the 

eart.” 

‘© Who's ?” queried Zoraide. 

“Your own, Miss Edleston,”” he answered, look- 
ing affectionately at her. ‘Since we first met on 
Christmas Eve at the old Priory, under such pecu- 
liar circumstances, your fair and lovely image has 

n enshrined in my heart, and the more you re- 
pulsed me the more jealously I guarded it.” 

A faint blush overspread Zoraide’s alabaster 
neck and shoulders, and mounted with a crimson 
glow to her face. 

“You are too good to take any interest in a poor 
girl like myself,” she said. ‘ But I thank you, and 
now,” she added, desirous of turning the conversa- 
tion, which was becoming embarrassing to her, “I 
presume you are about to return to the Priory ?” 

“Tt awaits the coming of its mistress.” 

“Indeed,” said Zoraide, with atone of disap- 
pointment she could not repress. ‘Have you then 
seen some foreign beauty whom you are about to 
make your wife ?” 

“Ra” 

** Some English belle ?” 

“Yes. But whether she will be my wife or not is 
more than I can tell,” answered Mr. Magendie. 

“T should think she would not hesitate twice,” 
said Mr. Edleston. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. and Mrs. 
Edleston drew their chairs judiciously nearer the 


fire. 

The two young people, left as it were to them- 
selves, sat on the sofa, and in a short time Leslie 
Magendie had become bold enough to take Zoraide’s 
hand in his, she making no resistance. 

‘* Have I altered, Miss Edleston ?” he asked. 

“ For the better, if I may say so. I should not 
have known you again,” she replied. 

“Do you remember what I said to your father in 
the park of the Priory last year ?” he pursued. 

“ Not exactly,” she answered, evasively. “‘ What 
was it ?”’ 





‘** That I loved you, and would give you all I pos- 
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** Do you think so now ?” she murmured. F 

* Yes—a thousand times yes. Will you have me 
I came here to-day to ask — to be my wife. I will 
lay my fortune at your feet. Pardon the abrupt- 
ness of the avowal, but I am peculiar in many things 
Ido. Accept me, and a life of happiness is in store 
for us ; refuse me, and I shall wander over the fate 
of the earth like the poor gipsy I was when you first 
knew me. Answer me, Zoraide, yes or no. 7 

“Yes,” she replied, in so low a tone that her voice 
was scarcely audible. 

He pressed her hand fervently, and gazed tenderly 
into the liquid depths of her soft blueeyes. __ 

Then they sat for some time without speaking, 
their hearts too full for words. 

Then Mr. Edleston, who had been asleep, woke 
up, and they had more wine, and Leslie brewed « 
wassail cup, and Zoraide played and sang, and they 
passed such a pleasant, happy evening as they had 
never before experienced. Zoraide whispered the 
news to her mother, who told her husband that the 
rich Mr. Magendie had asked Zoraide to be his bride, 
and she had consented. 

All were radiant. They had come to the end of 
the long lane of misery which had seemed to have 
no turning. 

They talked of the Priory, and made arrange- 
ments for their return, and it was agreed that Mr.. 
Edleston should go into Parliament again, and be 
the great man once more that he had been, while 
Leslie, fond of the fields and the woods, and having 
no taste for politics, would be a gentleman farmer, 
— live always on the estate with his dear little 

e. 

And Zoraide in a few hours got to love him dearly, 
for she found that his was a rich and good if not 
highly cultivated mind. He abhorred all that was 
bad, and could love passionately. She could not 
but admit that he had grown very handsome, and 
as she nestled up to him, while he put his strong, 
protecting arm round her waist, she felt he was a 
man to look up to and adore. 

There our tale draws to a close. 
Three Christmas Days have passed, and the last 


one was the happiest. 


When affairs in this world are at their worst, and 


the sky lowers and looks black, there is seen to be 
SP Hope and wait with a firm trust in Pro- 
vidence, 


Zoraide found that she was indeed the image in 


her husband’s heart, and her married life flowed on 
with the even current of a woodland stream. 





sessed in the world.”’ 


Never once did she regret marrying Mr. Leslie 
Magendie, who in no respect reminden her of the 
formerly di Basil the gipsy. 

THE END. 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “‘ Evelyn's Plot,” &c., fc. 
ee 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
If this thon dost accord, albeit 
A heavy doom 'tis thine to meet, 
That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 
And mercy's gate may receive thee within. 

GERTRUDE MUGRAVE iuvoluntarily shrank back 
under.the partial shelter of the large canvas before 
her as Rupert de Vere strode rather than walked into 
the large studio, garnished as it was with half-finished 
or unframed pictures, standing in somewhat disor- 
derly heaps against the walls, anda few rarer and 
better-arranged paintings that were only waiting the 
choice or the eonvenience of purchasers. 

There was a dark, thunder-like frown on the young 
man’s brow that might well have daunted a less 
sensitive spirit than the girl possessed whose heart 
was so closely knit with his own. 

Gertrude was at once a very coward and a heroine 
where that unloving cousin was concerned. 

As he at last halted in his fierce course, and stood 
before her like a very herald. of vengeance, she 
cowered as a guilty, trembling thing under his hot, 
fiery gaze. 

“So I have discovered you at last, You have 
scarcely been wary enough to baffle one who has the 
keen instinct of love to guide him,” he said, 
sternly: 

“T do not understand,” she faltered. 

Poor girl! The words were perhaps enigmatical 
enough, for a fond delusion might have misinterpreted 
their meaning, 

“My meaning cannot be very difficult to interpret, 
unless you are utterly lost to the ypice of conscience, 
or rather of blood crying from the very ground,” he 
replied, fiercely, “Gertrude, do you suppose that 
Hildais toremain unavenged? Even now the search 
for her murderer is renewed with fresh impetus, since 
the thirst for gold is added to that for vengeance. Do 
you suppose you will escape the keen scent of the 
lovers of wealth or the worshippers of that angel girl 
whom you hated for her very perfectness ?” 

“1?” she faltered ; “ I hate Hilda?” 

. “Yes; did you not envy her witha mean and base 
jealousy of her gifts that led you to that fearful 
deed? “Did you not cunningly attempt to conceal 
that baleful, fiendlike passion, and even to feign a 
borror of my more open and irresistible ravings? Girl, 

© assured that you will not enjoy this immunity 
irom punishment ie I tell you, if it would avail 
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for that purpose for me to avow my own complicity 
in the deed, I could almost meet death myself to en-~ 
sure your condemnation!” 

Gertrude shivered as if an ice blast had passed 
over her at the sharp, hissing words. 

“Rupert, Rupert! may Heaven forgive you, for 
you are not responsible for what you say in your pre- 
sent mood,” she murmured, sinking on the floor in 
the crouching helplessness of an Oriental slave. 

“Had you mercy in your heart or your deeds when 
you could work that terrible ruin?” he returned, 
sternly. “Why should I listen to you?” 

“Then you—you can believe, can declare me 
guilty ?” she said, with a momentary flash of indig- 
nation. “ Rupert, others say that—ay, and believe 
it—of you. Should you not remember those dreadful 
proofs, which so neasly brought you to condemmation, 
when you give such credence to such evidence as is 
against me ?”” 

“ Ay, and do you not know the verdict that con- 
nected us, Gertrude Mugrave, andin which your own 
tacit confession was considered as one proof that an- 
other and stronger hand than yours did the deed? In 
one sense they were right. There were but two who 
had any cause to feel those deadly passions that 
madden the calmest. I was tortured to the very 
verge of insanity by the loss of her I worshipped, 
and you—you hated her from far lower motives be- 
cause she was prosperous and beautiful and loved, 
base viper that you were, nestling in her innocent 
bosom from your very childhood as an adopted 
sister.” 

‘Because she was beautiful and loved ?” repeated 
the girl, dreamily. “ Well, yes, perhaps it was so.” 

“You confess it! You have at least that poor 
grace,”’ he exclaimed, bitterly. “Well, and what 
then? Goon, What more can your conscience dic- 
tate ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, sadly, “ nothing.” 

“Then you are hardened in sin, and deserve no 
mercy,” he returned. ‘Mark me, Gertrude; I shall 
not rest with that foul blot staining my very hands 
and name like a mark for men’s loathing and con- 
tempt. I reck little of the ruin that has blighted my 
every prospect, but at least I will clear myself from 
guilt by obtaining vengeance for the deed. Unless 
you will humble yourself in the dust before me, and 
confess all—all which will clear me in my own eyes 
and that of my fellow men—I will bring it home to 
you, even at the very cost of my own life!” 

Gertrude sprang to her feet, and regarded him with 
a strange flash of something that might be anger or 
scorn or fear, so agonized and yetso proud was the 
gleam in her pale face 





“Rupert, Rupert!” she repeated, in rapid, pas- 
sionate tones, “do not goad me too far, lest I break 
the vow I have imposed on myself, and declare my 
own guilt or innocence, which I have vowed not to 
speak till this mystery is solved by other means,” 

“You would say this—you would shield yourself 
behind this convenient vow ?” he said, sternly. 

“ T will not break it, if human strength can bear 
the burden,” she replied, wearily, as if the excitement 
had well nigh exhausted her powers. ‘You say it 
must be one of us two. Then youcan need but your 
own conscience to decide between us.” 

He shrank, as it seemed, beneath the patient but 
calm dignity that pervaded the girl’s slight figure as 
she uttered these last words. 

“ Twas perhaps sinful in my unbridled wrath,” he 
said; “ but for aught else, could my own life have 
brought back hers, it should have been freely, gladly 
given—a hundred deaths would I have died for her!” 

“Poor Rupert! And you loved her so much,” 
burst from the girl’s lips. 

“Ts it for you to taunt me with that—to degrade 
me with your pity ?” he returned, fiercely. “No, it 
was not for that I came, guided by the publicity 
which necessity or vanity has given to your work. 
Pity that so much talent should not dwell in a more 
spotless spirit,” he added, as if musingly. 

Then he went on, warned by her tortured look and 
gesture that he must beware of carrying his pur- 
pose too far. 

“TI came,” hé said, “to give you a fair warning of 
my intentions, and of the danger that surrounds you, 
even while I despise my own weakness in so doing. 
Do you know that Hilda’s father is dead, and that 
his will has proved but too clearly that her death- 
stroke was his?” 

“ Poor uncle!—poor, poor Hilda!” whispered the 

girl. “And the will?” 
“Tnsures the discovery of the murderer, if there 
is power in gold or in wit. The agent in the dis- 
covery will inherit the broad lands that should have 
gone to the murdered daughter of the wealthy Eldred 
Mugrave. Is not that enough stimulus to make the 
criminal tremble ?” 

She did whiten to the very lips, and her tongue 
seemed to move within her parched mouth, though 
no words came that could be audible to the ears. 

“It is a dreadful thing—ob, most fearful!’”’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ What cau be the end?” 

“You know all now,’ resumed Rupert, more 
calmly, “and, though I have no power to drag you 
from your concealment and declare you guilty, 1 warn 
you that I will not shelter you, or fail in my stern 
purpose, at any cost.” 
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* And enjoy the reward,” she thought, though she 
crushed back the words—ay, and the very idea— 
which an over-tried spirit had induced, ‘ 

Passionate, unjust, bitter as he might be—guilty 
even of a yet darker crime—she loved him still, with 
all her girl’s fresh, her woman’s intense love. 

but such unworthy baseness should have at once 
destroyed—seared—her deep, worshipping affection, 
and left her heart void and desolate. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, calmly. “ Would 
you betray my retreat—give me to the officers of 
jnstice—condemn me to 3 felon's cell? Be it so; I 
am ready, but for one thing.” . 

“And that ?” he ingquiringly. 

“Rupert, I mighit be forced to reveal what I would 
rather die than speak, In a, both, let this 
fearful secret remeim buried in ‘6 grave!” 

“Then you must place it beyond my power,” he 
said, hoarsely; “ Lesmnet—I will notauswer for my- 
self, or promise merey 'to———" 

But even as he was uttering the words, and while 
Gertrude’s eager gaze was im the slender 
comfort which hisagitated features afforded—while 
she read in that struggling emotion the contest be- 
tween passion and sympathy—the door opened, and 
Bernard Thorae 

The artist stared, eT visitor, 
whose presence bad caused jealous A 

“ May Task an explanation of this, Miss Dioasay ” 
he said, turning to Gertrude with afrowa, which her 
pale features might well have softened. “I scarcely 
thought you received visitors in the absence of the 
master of the house. If it is on business, xs your 
presence in my studio wonld imply, it would have 
been more respectful to have waited my return for 
this person's admiteance.” 

“ J—that is this gentleman saw the pictures at the 
Academy,” stammered Gertende, in terror for Rupert 
rather than herself. ae 

“Yes, and I presume recoguized more one 
portrait in them,” retarned Bernaré, significantly. 
“ However, they are not for sale, at present, and, if 
that is his errand, the interview may be at once ter- 
minated.” 

“Spare yourself and me the degradation of any 
farther falsehood, Gertrude,” said Rupert, sternly. 
“Mr. Thorne, I know not how much you know of this 
young lady's position or story, but, as her relative, I 





will not be an abettor in any imposition on your cre-' 


dulity. She is a fugitive from her home, under the 
ban of ber family, unworthy of any honourable man’s 
protection—if, indeed, her presence here does not 
prove she has fallen to yet deeper degradativn,” 

The crimson flood tided over Gertrude’s delicate 
features, and she sprang up as if struck by a ballet, 
at the words. ‘Then she sauk down aguin, in an agony 
of grief and shame. 

“Oh, Rupert, Rupert!” she murmared, burying her 
face in her clasped hands, “can it'be possitile that 
such cruelty can be in your heart ?” 

Mr. Thorne perhaps did not hear the words, and 
Rupert only guessed them from the mute reproach 
which that indignant flash had darted from her eyes. 

“Pray have you come to remove this young lady, 
sir, and, in thut.case, what right can you prove to her 
custody ?” asked Bernard, placing himself between 
the shrivking girl and her accuser. 

“ | have come to warn her, and I repeat the warn- 
ing in your presence, that she may be discovered and 
dragged from your benevolent protection by a power 
which will need little evidence as to its right, Mr. 
Thorne. Justice will claim a criminal, wherever 
guilt exists, and im whatever sex. If you would 
avoid public scandal on your name I would couusel 
you to discurd so doubtful a protegée.” 

“ And her criwe ?” asked Bernard, calinly. 
least | should know its nature.” 

Gertrude’s lands fell unconsciously from her face, 
as she hung breathlessly on Rupert’s next words. 

“ What if it were murder?” came hissing on the 
silence. 

Bernard Thorne laughed scornfully, 

“Leave the room, and my house, sir, if you are 
wise,” he said, sternly. “You have volunteered 
advice to me; I will give counsel to you in my 
turn. You will do well to save yourself the disgrace 
of being expelled from this house by at once obeying 
my command!” 

He pointed significantly to the door. 

“You charge me with falsehood then?” exclaimed 
excited young man. “ Ask that guilty minion, wiro the 
has sunk so Jow as to add degradation to crime, ask 
her whether I am not speaking truth. She dare not 
deny the charge.” 

Gertrude looked wildly from one to the other of 
those torturing persecutors, in neither of whom could 
she find hope or refuge, and her spirit rose, likea ten- 
der hind at bay with the hunters. 

“Euvough of this,” she ‘said, faintly. “I will act 
for wyself. Go,go! I cannot endure more! After- 
wards, afterwards!” she gasped, turning to Bernard 

m 


“At 





Thorne, who had drawn nearer to her as he marked 
the corpse-like pallor which gave additional glitter 
to her burning eyes. 

“ Go, sir, at once!” thundered Bernard. “I wish 
no more base betrayal of a helpless girl. I shall learn 
the truth from her own lips, not yours! Go, Leay! 
Would you kill her on the spot ?” 

Even as he spoke Gertrude sank, fainting and 
powerless, in his extended arms. 

Rupert gave one glance of unutterable scora as he 
slowly turned to the door. 

“T leave her insereditable place,” he said, fiercely ; } 
“in the arms of her . But wo hall see 
whether they will have power to avert her , 

He strode from the room ina tempest of 
passions that he would certainly have refused to eon- 
fess to himself. 

There had been a bitter rage at the interference 
of Bernard Thorne on his cousin’s behalif—~s mad- 
dening pang at the sight of her in hie atma, which 
did not altogether belong to scorn and wrath at her 
guilt, or Thorne’s firm doubts. But as yet he was 
sensible of nothing buta boiling and feverish thirst 
for vengeance on the hardened, unyielding relative 
goo d Hilda! sinheat 

look up—he has gone !—calmay _ 
said Bernard Thorne, raising her in his arma, and, 
iwvolunterily perhaps, clasping her to his heart:more 
firmly than the mere support required. 

She gazed feebly up, more awakened by that un- 
welcome caress than his words, / 

are fee Iam well now; only I must be at 
peace for a —a very little—while, please”™* \ | 


Hedid not reply, save by bearing her from We} 
studio te an epposite apartment, which was poy 4 


witich | too deeply 
he returned almost before the girl was aware of this ieee 


especial sittimg-room, and, placing her on a 
harried away for some reviving stimulant, with 


“ Drink this,” ho said, holding the wine'to 
her lips. “ Nay, I insiston it, as she turned 
shudderingly from the draught. 

She looked up, only half comprehending ie 
but the instinct of feminine obedience prevailed, an 
she drank up the strong cordial to the very bottom of 
the glass. 

“There, now you. are better,”;he said as he laid 
her head again on the pillow of the sofa, “Now 
rest; I will not speak to you yet.” 

He sat down near her, and for perhaps some ten 
minutes there was silence in the apartment—hushed, 
strange silence. Then Gertrude suddenly opened her 
eyes. 

*“T must go,” she said. 
me now, after that scene ?” 

“Not if I go with you, and yoursafety necossitates 
such a course,” he answered, firmly. 

“You with me?” she repeated. “No, no; I must 
be alone, as a suspected criminal should be.” 

Bernard Thorne grasped her hand, and «almost 
brought a cry to her lips from the unconscious force 
of the pressure. 

“Listen, Gertrude,” he said, in a low, agitated 
voice, “I would not hear your crime—or rather the 
charge against you—from the lips of yon cowardly 
ruffian ; it was simply incredible that one so delicate, 
so gentle, should be accused of such guilt. And Ido 
not even ask you now whetler you are guilty or in- 
nocent-——I do uot desire to know aught but that I love 
you, that I will shield you from every danger, every 
disgrace, with my protecting affection, as a sure shield. 
Again I say, be my wife, Gertrude, my cherished wifa, 
and at once, ere danger cain come to divide us from 
each other. I have enough for at least our simple 
wants in other lands, where you will be safe ‘and un- 
known. Gertrude, come with me, where safety, hap- 
piness, love, shall make you forget all this dreadful 
misery.” 

There was inexpressible tenderness in his voice 
and look, aud as he held her hand he drew it, as it 
were, within his clasp, till it wefl nigh touched his 
heart, and the girl could perceive its heavy beating 
as he waited for her reply, : 

“Speak, Gertrude, will you consent ?” he repeated, 
anxiously bending down his head for her next 
word. 

It came at last—distinct, though low. 

“No,” she said ;“ no. It cannot be. Do not ask it. 
T am accused—dis,raced—un worthy to be the wife 
of any man.” 

“Gertrude, you ate innocent. T believe it, I am 
sure of it in my heart of heart. It is some foul 
conspiracy that has driven you to this exile,” ‘he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

“I do notsay it. I donot deny my guilt,” she said, 
calmly. 

“ Then I will take you to my heart whether guilty 
or innocent,” said Bernard, impetuously. “Onl 
say that you will love me, be true to me, and it shall 
be enough.” 


“You wonld not hinder 


not as you wish ; and my lips shall never utter false 
vows.” 

“ You will learn to do so—you cannot resist my 
love!” he murmured. 

“T cannot—I never can, and I never will wed with. 
outit, even were I stainless and happy as I once 
was,” she said, her strength returning, as it seemed, 
with his impetuous importunity. 

He drew back fora minute. His eyes wandered 
‘'westlessly round the room, as if seeking something, 
MM, at length they fell on some rough studies which 

inl preceded the completion of Gertrude’s academy 
ure. 

He sprang up, and walked hurriedly towards them, 
then returned to the couch with a lowering brow. 

“T see it now,” he said, gloomily; “I can recog- 
Mize that feliow’s hated features in your painting, 
Gertrnde. They must have been printed on your 
heart of heart. Tell me, do you love him?” 

‘The last. wor¢s were hissed as i were from tho 
js teen ‘of his labouring chest, and Gertrude 

guess the agony that beat within. 

“How canllovehim? Yon saw his hatred, his 
bitterness!” she murmured. “I have him as ny 


foe.” 
Sega te is no answer,” he said, sternly. “ You 
are mot wont to evadethetrath, I will. be replied 
to. Itkisamymight. Speak. Do perilove him?” 

“TL refuse to @newer so wild aq * she re- 
turned, striving to calllect her powers. “ Itis enoush 
that he detestsume, ‘persecutes me, that the whole 
| misery of my life comes from him, and that I shall 
‘méver meet himmmore save as my enemy.” 

He looked steaflily at her as if reading her very soul. 
4 Lam no young, inexperienced lover to 
and I have loved and studied you 
wetito hend your nature. I do not 
Peredit your wertls. You are capable of a mad devo- 
tion that would:cest itself beweath the very wheels 
of the car Qiatficld him you love. Itis my deep, 
my fatal belief that you cherish such devotion for 
na relentless, base villain.” 

He tad worked himself into a very pitch of fury 
as he went on; wd Gertrude trembled rather for Ru- 
pert than for herself. 

“Now, mark me,” he went on; “ it shall rest with 
you whether you will purchase your safety and his 
by complying with my proposal, or make me first 

your enemy and then his,” 

“ His?” she said, scornfully; “that is a useless 
threat. You have no power over him or his. For 
me it'matters little whether my fate be hastened bys 
little—my wretched life more utterly destroyed than 
itis now.” 

“Then you defy me?” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Not defy ” she answered, in sweet tones that 
were musical and gentle after his harsh, croaking 
accents. “You have been good and kind—you have 
protected and sheltered me. Even now you would 
trust me—love me through all. Can you ‘believe! 
am insensible to this ? But I am resolved T wiilnever 
—I can never do as yon wish.” 

“And this is your’ final decision?” ‘he said, 
gloomily. 

“Tt is. Please do not urge me farther. 
able to bear it,” she added, faintly. 

“It is well,” he replied, bitterly. ‘I am not to be 
used.as your tool, then cast aside while yon are giv- 
ing your whole life and soul for one who hates and 
persecutes you to the very death. I will but give 
you a few hours to deeide finally, then I plead no 
more. From ‘that time you change a devoted friend, 
a worshiping lover, to an enemy, implacatle as that 
base foe who would ruin your every hope and peace. 
Mind you, girl, I am twice his age, but tinre has 
deepened, not dulled, my passions. You will find me 
moré inexorable, more dangeroas than one in the heat 
and lieyday of life.” 

He turned to leave the room as he spdke, but sud- 
denly returned towards the couch. ‘ 

‘“} shall not ste you again to-day,” he said. |“ You 
shall be left in perfect quiet, such as you may, I can 
believe, require to restand think, ere I ask your last 
reply. . But, mind me, from that hourno prityers oF 
tears or in. ta yours shall turn me from my 
purpose. Your ehémy and your lover will be in ac- 
cord then, and you must ‘prepare to mevt the fate 
with which your amiable relxtive threatened you. 
Till this hour to-morrow T will not attempt to euter 
your presence. Usb the interval wisely, if you are 
not madly bent on your own destraction. 


Tam not 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
The hour is come—the spell is past; 
Far, far from thee, my only love— 
Youth's eorliest hope and mauhood's last, 
My darkened spirit turns to love. 
“Me. Dacne, is it true? Will Rose Mount be 
Closed ?” asked Madeline Cleveland, with compress 
lips and @ forced co are of Philip, whose 





“T do not, I cannot love you,” she said—“ at least, 


trasteeship was now fully‘and legally complcted. 
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The young man gazed wistfully on the restless, 
glittering eyes that bore so troubled an sir, as this 
question was asked,and his reply was slow and hesi- 

ating. 
* i éline, what can Isay?) There is noalterna- 
tive—yet, what will you do? Idiot’ that he was, 
that revengeful old man, te leave you thus helpless, 
when so small a portion of his wealth would have 
sufficed to place you imcomfort.” 

“] could: not have accepted it—no, never!” she 
said, shuddering. “ But it matters not. I can take 
care of myself, as I did in other days—only, only, it 
is differeut now.” 

Again 8 deep sigh thrilled through her frame. 

“Forgive me,” said Philip, gently, “if I venture 
to intrude on your confidence, though [ have no seem- 
ing right toask it at your hands, Madeline. Is it 
that you still love Aubrey Lest:anse—that it costs 
you so much to sever the tie between you—which 
makes you speak thus?” 

She shook her head with sad earnestness in her 
thoughtful countenance. 

“No,! she said; “terrible as the shock has been 
that has rooted up as it were the love Il once bore 
your friend, 1 can scarcely regret being undeceived 
from my dreams. It ismotthat which burdens my 
heart, poisons my life, paralyzes my every energy. 
There is a deeper and far more real inoubus on me 
than disappointed love; Mr. Daere; even though it has 
ruined my name. and blighted ury whole fate.” 

“What is it? May I not share your confidence, 
if I may not hope toremove your trouble?” he asked, 
softly. 

“ Xo, no, The wretched  sepret must go down to 
the grave with me;” she said, “though it influences 
each feeling and action of my life. Do not ask 
more; I cannot answer you.” 

— was silent, though his heart throbbed tamul - 
tuously. 

Strange that be should dread the giving effence 
or chilling the confidence of a tiny being whose an- 
tecedents were so ebscure and ‘questionable, and for~- 
tunes so desperate, yet his mext words were spoken 
with as much timid and respectful deference as if she 
had been a titled heiress. 

“Madeline, pardon ime; believe in my sincerity 
when I trast yours so entirely, I would not be 
treacherous to a friend, still less would I venture 
one shadow of insult te a woman I honour like your- 
self. But,” aud his voice! faltered; “bat, Madeline, 
I know—I believe that you spesk truly when you 
say you have discarded Aubrey Lestrange from your 
heart, and that he will have no more place there. 
lam doing him no wrong, no injustice, then, when 
I confess to you how strangely, how passionately I 
have learned to regard you, Madeline, as the dearest 
interest, the most absorbing attraction ia life for me.” 
: 9 started, and her breath came and went pain- 
ully. 

“This to me!” she said; “to me! Aire you true 
or false in your professionsy Mr. Dacre? Is it a 
wilful insult? or can it’ be that you. so craelly 
iuisinterpret my real position and feelings?” 

He looked at her with a startled frown on his 

‘ow. 

_ “Can you think so ill'ef me,” he said, “as to 
imagine such a thing possible as that I could venture 
to insult one like you, aluneand helpless, save in your 
own brave spirit and truth ?” 

“I never thought it possible that such feelings 
could ever oecur to you, could bein your heart. You 
seeined so different, so unlike such weakness—espe- 
cially for one like me,” she murmured;. dreamily. 
_“Itis because you are what you are that 1 ever 
cid, ever could entertain snc sentiments,” he replicd; 
earnestly, -“ Listeu, Madeliue, for lam but pouring 
out long~pent-mp feelings and hopes and fears to you, 
Which never would have been spoken to mortal ear 
Save yourown, Yousay truly that Iseem hard, an- 


likely to display: the weakness,.as: you call it, of love; 


andsolam. I have been cynical, sharp, selfish, if you 
will; my early youth passed without one such dream. 
Isuecred at all that belonged to the passion I had 
hever felt, and believed it base and interested. It 
was that which made me feel and act what seems to 
me now @ villain’s part where you were concerned, 
Madeline. I believed that you were but a heartless, 
coquettish woman, who had seized at a-Wealthy prey, 
aud would’be content if you could but keep it for 
your own in money or in advantage, never caring for 
fame or love. I couaselled Aubrey accordingly. I 
camé to you with that belief; but when I saw youo— 
when I found your reat character—I saw that you 
Were no ordinary woman, and that Lestrange was in- 


‘ capable of appreciating you as you deserved.” 


He paused. 
: Madeline's eyes were fixed on him as if she was 
‘stoning to @ verdict of life and death, and as he 
Slopped she only murmured: 
4 Go on; quick, quick—and the truth, mind!” 
It is the heart's trath, Madeline,” ha said, fer- 





vently, “ and such as should never be heard by human 
being but yourself. That passed, and I began to 
read you aright. I saw that you had a brave, deter- 
mined spirit, a generous nature, @ quick intellect— 
even before that frightful tragedy was enacted that 
tested your real powers so terribly. I know that 
Aubrey Lestrange must have deceived you cruelly to 
induce you to—to——” 

“Act the part I did, you would say,” she 
interrupted.» “You are right, Mr. Dacre; and 
it is for that I have listened to you, while I yet 
knew it was a useless pain for you and forme. I 
cannot even dream of such ties as you propose for 
me, for either I am the wife of Aubrey Lestrange in 
the sight of Heaven, if not-of man, or Iam unworthy 
to'be yours. No, no; I will not even speak of such 
an impossibility,” she added, impatiently. as if dread- 
img to permit herself to even listen farther to his 
tempting prayer. 

“ Where it is involuntary there is no sin; where 
there is no sin there is no shame,” he replied, 
earnestly, “If I acquit you of all wrong, if lam 
content to take you for my own, my honoured wife, 
you can need naught else, except your own power 
to love, to. be happy with me, to fulfil your part in 
such a compact. Can you do this, Madeline?” 

A murmur rose to her lips that sounded very like 
a “ Yes—oh, yes.” 

But ere it had reached the air on which it came 
she seemed to recover herself with a sudden recoil 
from the bending attitade which had expressed a 
hopeful thoughtfulness in her companion. 

“It is no question of will or of possibility, Mr. 
Dacre,” she said, firmly. “I do you justice—indeed 
I do,” sheadded, with bright drops scarcely repressed 
from her large eyes. “ w you mean kiudly aud 


well—that your offer is in all generosity and trath | 


—but it would degrade me in my own eyes were I 
to confess myself willing to become the dishonoured 
wife of an bonourable ntfan.”’ 

“If it were not for this—if your relation t6°Aubrey 


Lestrange did not exist, or were broken——what | 


then ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ It is useless to speak of what never can be, Mr. 
Dacre. Be satisfied that I am grateful to you, 
that I believe you to be my trae—ay, my only friend, 
and that you have cast one gleam of sunshine over 
the darkness of my life. If you respect me, if you 
can comprehend my meaning, you will not urge your 
euit farther.” 

Philip Dacre had a cynical-crusted hardness in 
his nature that had never yet yielded or softened to 
man or woman either. But this strange girl, with 
her mingling of strength and softness, of real virtue 
and apparent vice, of passion and self-control, exer- 
cised @ spell on him that he could not resist. 

“It may be that you are right,” he said, reluc- 
tantly. “ Yetit is strange that one so lonely should 
dwell on the opinions of the world as her guide. 
Still,” he added as a reproachful glance warned 
him of his injustice, “I am not so case-hardened, so 
steeped in the world’s code of morals, as to be in- 
sensible'to your nobility of soul. And, Madeline, it 
may be that your example may inspire me with a 
higher belief in woman's disinterested purity of nature 
than hag ever yet eutered my soul. Yet it is at the 
cost of happiness, for I can never love again— 
never!” 

There was a pause for some moments. 

Even the stern nature of Philip Dacre was moved 
amd shaken to the very centre by a decision which 
yet he-could not even wish ‘to shake. 

At last he spoke, in a moremeasured and constrained 
tone: 

“Madeline; what can you do? What can be ar- 
ranged for you?” he said, in a subdued voice, 

She smiled with a bitter sadness. 

“Jt isa very secondary consideration,” she said. 
“ There is always means of obtaining a livelihood iu 
|thie werd, I-suppose, and at the worst I have one 
resouree that will not fail me,”’ she added, with a 
gesture that somewhat alarmed her eager companion 
in its apparent wildness. 

“ What is that, Madeline? Surely you would not 
be so—so infatuated ? Surely it were better to accept 
aid than———” 

“Oh, do not fear,” she returned, coolly, a slight 
look of contempt coming ou her beaatiful features. 
“Ido not intend to commit suicide, Mr. Dacte. I 
am not quite such a coward as that. No, what I al- 
laded to was much more common-place resource, a 
legacy, or rather a memorial that bas accompanied 
me from my very childhood: Do you not remember 
ee or op ny that Mr. Lestrange demanded from 
me ” 


“But, surely, they were not your own?” asked 
Philip, in astonishment. 

“Not altogether—that is, the chief part of the 
suite were presents from him, and as such I delivered 
them back, as you know, to the bridegroom elect of 
Miss Mugrave,” she replied, with a bitter accent on 





the words. “But there was one jewel among them 
that was only his inasmuch as he had paid for its 
renewal,” she added, more quietly. “‘I‘here was a 
locket, with a slender chain of brilliawts, that had hung 
round my neck from the earliest time I can remem- 
ber, though it was not till 1 knew Aubrey that I ever 
guessed its value. I had worn it as girlish orna- 
ment, which was placed thereby the caprice of some 
fond and foolish nurse, never dreaming that it might 
one day become my sustenance and my refuge.” 

“ Did you give that to Lestrange among the other 
jewels?” asked Dacre, in astonishment, 

“Not the locket,” she said, “only the chain, and, 
to speak truth, in the agitation of the dreadful dis- 
covery you revealed to mel scarcely remembered 
that it was among the geins he demanded.” 

“When he returned them was it there?” asked 
Philip, sharply. 

“Yes, and as'my own property I retained it,” she 
answered, calmly. ‘ Por the rest, I bade him keep 
the gew-gaws with which he had thought to bribe 
his victim and slave.” 

** And he consented to this generous release ?” said 
Philip, eagerly. 

“He had no alternative. He knew well that I 
was not one to be trifled with. And,” she added, in 
a lower tone, “the secret which burdens my heart, 
and will perhaps smite me to the grave, gives me a 
terrible power—the power of despair!” 

“ Madeline, then it is ay I suspected,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly. “There is something in your 
heart that is gnawing its life springs, some se¢ret 
which brings far more agony to you than even your 
own deep wrongs. Beentreated by me, Madeline. 
You are theonly woman I ever loved~ever can love! 
Will you not trust me with this mystery? Let me 
share with you the burden.” 

“Tf it were guilt?” she said, ina low voice, “if 
it were guilt that thus weighs me down to the very 
dust? Remember the terms of Mr. Mugrave’s will. 
Would you win wealth at the price it demands ?” 

For a brief instant Philip recoiled, and his startled 
glance strove to read the pale face that did not 
blench beneath his gaze, though an indescribable au- 
guish passed like a spasm over its features during 
his momentary pause of doubt. 

“No,” he returned, firmly. “Never! I am no 
bloodhound, and were the unwelcome knowledge to 
come to me unbidden I would fling away the wealth 
it would procure as an unhallowed possession. But, 
Madeline, could it be that I suspected that it were 
possibletyou even could have dreamed of such a deed, 
1 would throw up the trust I accepted at your behest, 
and wash my hands of all such wretched responsi- 
bility.” 

“And what then ?” she asked, simply. 

“I would take you to my heart even then,’ he 
said, “Fly with you to other lands, and we would 
strive to wash out the crime by tears aud penitence 
and love! Madeline, believe me, there are no bounds 
to tho love of a stern nature like mine. It is all ua- 
like that of softer and more impressionable tempers.” 

Tears were flowing down her cheeks now. 

“You are good aud noble,” she said, “ different 
from what I believed you—different from all I have 
yet met in this weary world. ut it cannot be. I 
would not take advantage of your generosity, even 
if it were possible on my own account to accept the 
unselfish offer. At least,” she added, a bright flash 
beaming through her deep saduess, “ at least, you 
have softened the crust that was fact gathering over 
my heart—you have given me one sweet memory to 
mingle with the very gall of bitterness in my spirit ! 
I know now that one buman being has loved me from 
truer motives than the iow passions of his nature.” 

As she spoke sie rose from the chair in which she 
had been nestling as it were among its cushions for 
support aud shelter, and was gliding past the spot 
where Philip Dacre stood gloomily resting against 
the recess of the bay window where she had sat. 

But he caught her hand in bis as she accomplished 
the purpose, and pressed it fervently to his lips. 

“Heaven bless you, Madeline,” he said, in a 
broken voice. “I will never lose sight of you—never 
cease to watch over you—till you are in safety aud 
peace. Strange that one whom I believed lost to 
honour and purity should teach me how a true woman 
can suffer and be strong. Stay,” he said, solemnly. * L 
am from this instant vowed to live for you, though 
apart from you. And I would seal the compact in 
all sacred purity on your brow.” 

He stooped as he spoke, and pressed his lips on 
the girl’s white, smooth forehead with a grave earuest- 
ness that bore little of lover’s passion in its respect- 
ful touch. And Madeline knew it, and did not re- 
sist the freedom whose purport she understood; but 
as she raised her bent head she uttered a faint scream 
of terror. 

“What is it?” said Philip. “Surely you do not 
fear, you do not misunderstand me, Madeline?” 

“No, no, no,” se said, hurriedly ; “ but Isaw him, 
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Aubrey, pass the window. | He is fearful in his re- 
venge if it is excited.” t 
Philip had not time to reply when the hasty stride 
of steps was heard in the hall, and Aubrey burst pas- 
sionately into the room. 
“So this is your friendship, scoundrel !’’ he ex- 
claimed, fiercely, glaring on the pair. “You abuse 


my confidence, my trust, to betray me with the wo- 
man to whose love and faith I have the sole right— 
take the consequences, that’s all.” 


Ere the young nan he addressed could move from 
the spot Anbrey uplifted the cane he carried, and in an 


instant it would have descended on Philip’s shoulders. 
But Madeline with a quick bound placed herself be- 
tween, and it fell in all its violence on the arm she 
raised to catch the impromptu weapon. 

She staggered under,the weight of the blow, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not Dacre 


caught her as she reeled towards the large bay win- 
dow, whose contact might have been fatal to her very 
life. 

“Give her to me, villain. . It is all your base 
treachery!” exclaimed Aubrey, awe struck, but not 
appeased at the unexpected result of his violence. 

But Madeline prevented farther altercation by rais- 
ing herself from Philip’s support, though the pallid 
look of suffering on her face proved how much the 
effort cost her. 

‘Peace, Aubrey Lestrange,” she said, scornfully. 
‘*Are you mad to risk the shedding of more blood, 
or increase my wrongs, and my resentment? Look 
here?” 

She bared her arm, whose whiteness was even in- 
creased by the contrast of the deep mourning sleeve 
she wore, and showed the bruised spot, where the 
skin had given way, and large drops of blood were 
rising through the wound, 

‘I did not mean it, It was your own fault, and 
that rascal’s,” he said, glancing sullenly at Philip 
Dacre, who was about to speak, but Madeline inter- 

sed, 

“No, no. Leave it to me,” she said, shuddering. 
*“T cannot endure more violence, and I at least can 
prevent injustice to one who little deserves it. Mr. 
Dacre, I entreat you to leave us for a few moments, 
and waive your insulted and just indignation till I 
have used my influence in this matter, For my sake 
as a woman, who already owes you much,” she added, 
calmly, “ 1 ask this favour at your hands.” 

Philip hesitated for a moment. 

“TI dare not leave you,” he said. “It were un- 
manly of me to let you be without protection.” 

“Oh, 1 am safe,”’ she returned, bitterly, ‘ And 
you can be within call. I shall summon you pre- 
sently.” 

Dacre yielded to her looks rather than her words, 
and left the room. ' 

“This to my face, minion!” thundered Aubrey as 
the door closed. “You dare speak thus, before the 
man you called husband a few brief mouths since.” 

“ Before the man whom I call husband still, unless 
I can satisfy myself that the ceremony that induced 
if was null and void,” she said, firmly. “ Aubrey, 
that doubt is your safeguard in more ways than one, 
s0 long as you do not push me to unbearable ex- 
tremity.” 

“1 do not understand you,” he faltered. 

“Perhaps not, yet methinks there is that on your 
conscience that might enlighten you,” returued the 
girl, significantly. “A wife may have many reasons 
for not dragging her husband's sins and errors before 
the world. Nor, I believe, is she always allowed to 
do so,” she added, with a bitter smile. 

“Madeline, you are enraging,” exclaimed Aubrey, 
wildly. “Am I to see another man caress you before 
my very eyes, hear you praise and defend him, suffer 
for him, yet feel patient and submissive before the 
infamy it bespeaks ?” 

“ Peace, for safety, if not for shame, base man,” she 
returned, proudly. “Is it for you, the betrayer of 
those who loved you, the double villain. to dare to 
speak of wrongs? Is it that you are incapable of be- 
lieving in the truth or generosity of others which 
makes your heart so full of venom and of suspicion ? 
Philip Dacre is incapable of the treachery you be- 
lieve. I have sworn never to be the wife of mortal 
man while you live. Either I am your wife and can- 
not belong to another, or Iam a degraded creature, 
unworthy of being the wife of an honourable man. 
He—he knows it, and the caress you saw was but a 
pledge of the friendship and the aid which are all 
1 can ever accept from him.” 

“I do not choose it ; have from me all that you want 
—I will not brook the interference of others,” said 
Aabrey, gloomily. 

“ Never,” she said, “ never will I accept aught at 
your hands, Aubrey. But mark me, if any harm come 
to Philip Dacre from your agency, or your own 
violence, I declare to you that all shall be exposed, all 
—all, Aubrey—and without concealment or hesitation. 
There has been enough of such terrible tragedy, and 








not ene drop of blood shall be shed more, on my ac- 
count, that will not be avenged.” 

He cowered beneath her words and look, though 
he strove to preserve a calm defiance in his mien, 

“Well, I will not doubt you, Madeline,” he said, 
with a questioning, half-terrified look ; “ though of 
course it did seem very suspicious, I am ready to ac- 
cept your explanation.” 

“Be it so,’ she said, walking to the door, and 
speaking Philip’s name in a faint aécent, “ Mr. 
Dacre,” she said, feebly. ‘Mr. Lestrange con- 
fesses his wrong, and has pledged his word to me not 
to retain any idea of violence or resentment to.one 
so perfectly innocent and honourable. I do not ask 
you to seal the compact by the usual grasp of hands, 
but I will write it, and he shall sign it in the most 
appropriate and certain ink.” 

She walked to the writing-table, dashed off a few 
lines, then, dipping the pen in the blood that still 
oozed from her arm, gave it to Aubrey, with a look 
that ensured his obedience to the strange aud thrill- 
ing behest. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIPSY’S ORDEAL. 
—_—~<»—_——. 
CHAPTER IV. 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book 
That fashioned others. 2 Henry IV. 

Tue incidents narrated in the last chapter con- 
founded and perplexed all the actors who participated 
therein—for different reasons. 

Pietro chanced to be present at the old castle that 
afternoon by mere accident, and his astonishment at 
meeting Una, Fineja, and the boy there, together, 
was indescribable. He listened to the interview be- 
tween them with a throbbiug heart,and quickly de- 
cided what he would do. 

He hurled the villain into the moaning well with- 
out a gcruple of remorse—and left lis suddenly ac- 
complished work with savage satisfaction. 

The false fiend was forever disposed of. There 
was no possible chance for his rescue from that tomb! 
So far Pietro was content, for he had no knowledge 
or thought that there was any outlet below from the 
bottom of that howling cavern ! 

But how came Una there, in company with that 
rascal? This circumstance annoyed him beyond 
measure. The naturally jealous disposition of the 
gipsy was now excited. 

He had lost the boy, too,again! He had fled; 
evidently alarmed —belore his eyes, into the forest— 
he knew not whither. He could nowhere get trace 
of him afterwards. 

Fineja had had the roughest experience of the 
trio in this instance ; but he got away in safety, and 
he took good care not to run the risk a third time of 
falling into Pietro’s clutches. He felt convinced 
that Una was in league with Pietro to crush him, and 
believed that she had betrayed him, spite of his 
special warnings prior to agreeing to meet her there. 
He did not approach that woman again for some 
time. 

Una could not understand why Pietro should be in 
that spot at that time, unless he was in league with 
her correspondent—whoever he was—and she be- 
lieved that this was but another act in her lover's 
course of deception, who had before deceived her, 
as she knew, full often. Still she sought for the boy. 

Carlos knew nothing of the why or wherefore of 
all this confusion and fun (to him) combined, but he 
had a good horse under him at the close of the scene, 
and he did not much care what it was all about. 
Away he went at a mad gullop through the woods, 
following his fleeing instructor at top speed, and 
enjoying the exhilarating ride right earnestly, un- 
mindful of the cause, so that ae had the opportunity 
to enjoy the agreeable excitement of the event. 

Thus the three principal parties to this interview; 
were pow more estranged from each other than ever. 

Una went back to the villa in sorrow, and a few 
years afterwards she left her home in search of the 
boy, and never returned—greatly to her father’s 
grief and amazement. : 

Pietro wandered back in silence and grief to his 
gipsy camp in the deep forest. 

And the months rolled round. 

Una heard no more just then from her former 
correspondent. She went to the castle again one 
month afterwards, as agreed upon, but she found no 
one there she knew. 

Pietro did not cars to approach her now, since he 
was satisfied that she had seen the boy escape, as he 
had, across the river. He even suspected that Una 
might have advised this, too. And it soured him. 
He was offended. He would not see her again until 
he had secured the child. 

But where was the boy? Who had possession of 
him now that Fiueja, as he thought, was dead’? 
This worried him. But he could learn nothing of 








Carlos’s whereabouts, though he searched the country 
round for leagues. 

Fineja had now taken care to remove him far ly. 
yond the gipsy’s reach. 

Meantime the tutor of the boy had spent his money, 
His gold hadall gone. Young Carlos got to be pa 
ten years old. He was earning nothing, and Finoja, 
funds had been exhausted. Something must be don, 
to raise the wherewithal to exist upon. There wey 
two of them, and they wanted bread. | Fiueja look; 
about him. He believed it would be useless to apply 
to Una for more means, and he preferred that Piet;, 
should still think him dead, as no doubt that was his 
impressi He ived that he was safer thus, per. 
sonally—for he entertained no manuer of doubt tha 
his late patron, the father of the boy he had stoles, 
intended his death; and if he should ever meet hin 
again he would surely finish him at sight. 

So Fineja removed the boy from place to place, anj 
managed to keep himself and Carlos alive for ove 
two years longer by giving lessous in fencing, spar- 
ring, broadsword exercise, the use of the lance ani 
firearms, or minor studies, during which time his 
best pupil was young Carlos. 

At twelve years old the boy was. an expert in al] 
the arts of self-defence. As a swordsman he was 
wonderfully dextrous. Quick-sighted, steady-nerved 
strong-limbed, skilful in point, carte, and ‘tierce, he 
became the master of his instructor, and could bea 
him in anything he had taught him. Constantly in 
practice for the love of it, he developed wondrously, 
and at fourteen or fifteen he found few adversaries 
who could cope with him in the use of the foil, the 
broadsword, or.the rapier. ! 

He was a magnificent horseman too. No beast he 
ever mounted, however untamed or untamenble, but 
he could manage him; and he had been sought after 
at the race-courses, on account of his peculiar skill, 
judgment, and efficiency as an equestrian. 

In all the details of manly gymnastics—where 
strength of muscle and limb, coolness of nerve, and 
quickness in execution were required—young Carlos 
was at the head of the list. 

At the Madrid and Toledo bull-baits he was in his 
element. His uniform temper, quick eye, and quicker 
hand, his. skill, agility, and cunning were notable. 
These sports were his delight, and the proficiency he 
attained was commensurate with the joy which ani- 
mated him in the pursuit of them. 

But Carlos studied and read too. He procured 
every book he could Jay his hand on which re- 
counted the exploits of the arena, or which treated 
of the sports of the ring. 

Horse-racing, sparring, boating, gladiatoris} 
prowess, gymnastics, the trapeze, rope-walking, 
horsemanship, archery—all had their charms for his 
eye and hand. 

And he practised, and studied, and toiled, until 
he was master of those arts, and found few men and 
fewer animals that he feared to tackle, ina free circle, 
in close quarters, or in a hand-to-hand contest. 

He sought out competitors whom he met in friendly 
trials of skill, with foil, or short-sword, or lance— 
and vanquished them. Finally his fame was known 
the country through as one of the most adroit ané 
skilful of experts in the singular profession he had 
chosen. 

Amid all this busy and varied career he had 
passed several months at a time on three occasions 
at sea, and bacame a skilful navigator also. And all 
before he had reached to within three years of his 
majority. . 

At thirteen young Carlos had got beyond the far- 
ther control of Fineja, whom he did not love, for 
he had had the opportunity, in his long intercourse 
with this base man, to study his character. 

He kuew that his tutor had no valid claims upon 
him, and he had for some time had it in contempla- 
tion to free himself from the association which had 
jbecome hateful to him. And at last he quietly left 





him, 

‘They had been sojourning at the coast port of Bar- 
celona for a few months, whither they had strayed, 
after a long series of wanderings, aud thus far with 
but indifferent pecuniary success.» 

Young Carlos had been among the shipping there, 
and had met with a new set of acquaintances among 
the sailors andsmugglers who frequented that local- 


ity. 

He had heard the fabulous tales they told of ad- 
venture in foreign lands, and became imbued with 
an intense desire to see those! wonders for himself, 


which these hardy fellows detailed to him, and in 
which they professed to have shared. And secretly 
he now resvulved to strike out for himself, and seek 
his fortune, 

One night he joined a party of rollicking young se¢a- 
men, who took him to a ring performancein Barcelon’ » 
where feats of horsemanship and athletic skill: were 





exhibited by a band of strolling players. 


and enjoy the excitement, and dangers, and sport’ 
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His companions were in ecstasies at the daring ex- 
ploits they witnessed by the bedizened and gaily 
attired performers, among the most accomplished of 
whem was a young girl about Carlos’s own age, of 
rare beauty, who rode her spirited and apparently 
fiery though perfectly trained steed as Carlos had 
never before seen a female ride, and his admiration 
being excited he became deeply interested in this 
young lady. 

Towards the close of the exhibition a wild young 
horse was brought into the ring, and the master of 
the circle announced that a purse of fifty reals would 
be awarded to any one among the noisy audience who 
could ride this fierce-looking colt thrice round the 
circle successfully—a feat which he knew from long 
experience could not or never had as yet been accom- 
plished ; moreover it served to vary the programme 
of performances, and invariably to afford an infinity 
of amusement to the motley crowd, when this exploit 
was attempted by venturesome tyros who coveted 
the purse. 

The mettlesome beast was mounted first by one and 
then by another stranger, a peasant, cit, or sailor— 
who ventured upon the experiment; but all of them, 
through the rearing, plunging, twisting, or leaping 
antics of this mad animal, were speedily unseated, 
tossed over his head, and thrown sprawling upon the 
soft sand of the ring, to the intense delight of the ex- 
cited crowd. 

Seven or eight attempts had been made, and each 
of the adventurers had quickly been grounded, as the 
well-trained animal, proud of his prowess, flew round 
the ring with heels in air, leaving rider after rider 
floundering in the dust, amid the frantic yells’ aud 
hoots of that excited and merry multitude. 

Among the party of young sailors two of the 
bravest and most agile had tried the experiment, 
and had been swiftly tumbled heels over head from 
the colt’s back into the centre of the arena, amid 
roars of laughter and confusion—the actors and gym- 
nasts themselves, male and female, having gathered 
round the outside entrances to witness this novel 
sport. 

"The triumphant nag was, about to be withdrawn 
from the ring, there being apparently no other per- 
son who desired to be thrown over his head, when 
young Carlos, who had watched the manwuvring 
with quiet but earnest interest from the outset, 
stepped lightly down from among the crowd, and 
offered to compete for the purse. 

“You're a brave lad,” exclaimed the ring-master ; 
“but you will get hurt. You are a boy—too young 
toaccomplish this thing at present.” 

“I can try,” said Carlos, proudly. 

“ No, no,” replied the manager, leading the horse 
aside. “Not to-night. Some other time—when you 
are older. He will break your neck as likely as 
not.” 
™ Ld him try it!” shouted the mob, “‘Encore! One 
more! Encore!” 

The confusion became so great that the ring-master 
could not persist in his refusal. 

Carlos quickly drew from the pocket of his tunic a 
long Spanish spur, which he dextrously affixed to 
the heel of his sandal, to the surprise of the players 
and the delight of the assemblage, and, turning to- 
wards the audience all round, he made a slight obei- 
sance, seized the master’s whip-thong, and bounded 
into the saddle with the words “ Let him go!” ad- 
dressed to the manager; and away the crazy beast 
went with a rush, amid the shrieks of the rabble. 

The colt dashed madly half-round the broad circle, 
threw his heels fiercely into the air, stopped short, 
and turned, then reared as straight as a post, and 
plunged aside, and whirled, and wriggled, and 
stamped, and stooped and jumped, and floundered, 
then leaped on again, with head erect and nostrils 
dilating, still plunging up and dotyn and sidewise, 
with jerks and twisting and rolling indescribable ; 
but all to no avail. 

The multitude were frenzied with excitement, and 
clamorously shouted, “Bravo! bravo! bravissimo !” 


while the cool and intrepid rider seemed glued to the |; 


saddle as he made one round and came flying down 
the second circuit of the spacious ring ! 


4 
The beast was not to be easily vanquished, how- 


ever. He had been trained to unseat his riders at 
the earliest moment; and, upon the second circuit, 
ue renewed his tearing plunges aud turns, and twist~ 
ings, and leaps, when Carlos struck his keen spur 
sharply into the excited beast’s flank with an earnest- 
hess that evidently both astonished and vexed him. 
This treatment was new tohim! He leaped into the 
air, and onward, with a tremendous bound, then 


. down came the murderous thong upon his flanks, as 


Carlos held him with a firm hand, and jointly with 
Whip and spur and shouts forced the frenzied 
animal clear round the circle for the second time, 
aud entered upon his third turn of the ring to com- 
plete his triumph, and to win the fifty-real purse, 
amid territic shouts of applause ffom the audieuce. 





Again the beast refused—again he writhed and 
kicked and reared, but did not turn! Carlos gave 
him spur and ‘whip, and yelled “Go on!” and the 
mob took up the shout “ Goon !”’ “Bravo!” while the 
actors themselves clapped their hands at the courage 
and fondrous skill of this handsome boy, who, with 
cheeks all aglow with the exercise and excitement, 
noted, among the gazers upon his prowess, the sweet 
face of the little girl who had so charmed him by her 
performances that night. Driving the rowel into the 
now angered brute’s side, and bringing down the 
thong sharply right and left across his reeking flanks, 
he put him to his mettle, and came round for the third 
time, at a killing pace, amid the shrieks and bravos of 
the thoroughly tumultuous throng, who so intensely 
enjoyed the brave boy’s triumph. 

But he did not halt! Round for the fourth time— 
a fifth—a sixth circuit he made, at a racing gallop, for 
the beast had now found his master, and the boy was 
enjoying the ride immensely. 

“Halt! Hold on!” cried the ring-master. “ You've 
won! Don’t kill the horse! Halt!” 

“Go on!” screamed the crowd. ‘Bravo! encore! 
bravo!” ’ 

Upon the seventh circuit Carlos wheeled the 
thoroughly blown beast gallantly into the centre of 
the ring, sprang easily to the ground, took the purse, 
doffed his sombrero to the audience, and modestly 
joined his mates, who received Lim with open arms, 


(To be continued.) 








A DARING GAME; 


or, 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 
——_>— 
CHAPTER I, 

Sir Harotp Wynpe, Baronet, was. standing 
upon the pier-head at’ Brighton, looking idly sea- 
ward, and watching the play of the sunset rays on 
the waters, the tossing, white-capped waves, and 
the white sails in the distance against the blue 


sky. 

He was not as fifty years of, age, tall and hand- 
some and stately, with fair complexion, fair hair, 
and keen, blue eyes, which at times beamed with a 
warm and genial radi that d to emanate 
from his soul. ‘The rare nobility of that soul ex- 
pressed itself in his features. 

His commanding intellect betrayed itself in his 
square, massive brows. His grand nature was 
patent in every look and smile. 

He was a widower with two children, the elder a 
son, who was a captain in a fine regiment in India, 
the younger a daughter, still at boarding-school. 

He possesseda magnificent estate in Kent, a house 
in town, and a marine villa, and rejoiced in a clear 
income of seventy thousand pounds a year. 

Titled ladies—to use a well-worn phrase—“ set 
their caps” at him; mancuvring mammas smiled 
Sp him; portly papas, with their ‘‘ quivers full 
of daughters,” and with groaning purses, urged him 
to dine at their houses or hotels; and widows of 
every. age looked sweetly at him, and thought how 
divine it would be to be chosen to reign as mistress 
over the baronet’s estate of Hawkhurst. 

But Sir Harold went his ways quietly, seeming 
oblivious of the hopes and schemes of these manceu- 
ore ” a good wife, and he had no in- 
tention of marrying le 

So, as he stood pn arc leaning against the rail- 
ing on the pier-head, under the gay awning, his 
thoughts were far away from the gaily dressed pro- 
menaders sauntering down the chain pier, or pacing 
with slow steps to and fro behind him, 

The sunset glow slowly faded. The long gray 
— began to fall slowly upon promenaders, 
beach, chain pier, and waters. 

Suddenly in the midst of Sir Harold’s reverie, an 
incident occurred which was the beginning of a 
chain of events destined to change the whole future 
course of the onet’s life, and to exercise no 

ight degree of influence upon the lives of others. 

et the incident was simple. A little pleasure- 
boat, occupied by two ladies and a boatman, had 
been sailing leisurely about the pier-head for some 





time. 
’ The boatman, one of the ordinary pleasure-boat- 


men who make a living at Brighton, as at other 
maritime resorts, by letting their crafts and ser- 
bg to chance customers, had been busy with his 
sail. 
One of the ladies, a hired companion apparently, 
sat at one side of the boat. The other lady, as evi- 
dently the employer, half reclined upon the plush 
cushions, and an Indian shawl of vivid scarlet 
lavishly embroidered with gold was thrown care- 
lessly about her figure. One cheek of this lady 
rested upon her jewelled hand, and her eyes were 
fixed with a singular intentness, a peciliar specu- 
lativeness upon the tall and stalwart figure of Sir 
Harold Wynde 





There was a id of meaning in that long, fur- 
tive gaze, and had the baronet been able to read and 
comprehend it the tragical history we are about to 
narrate would never have happened. But he, wrapped 
in his own thoughts, saw neither the boat nor its 
occupants. 

The little craft crept in quite near to the pier- 
head—so near as to be but afew rods distant—when 
the boatman shifted his helm to go about and stand 
upon the other tack. Thesmall vessel gave a lurch, 
the wind blowing, freshly ; the lady with the Indian 
shawl started up with a shriek; there was an in- 
stant of terrible confusion ; then the sail-boat had 
capsized, and her late occupants were struggling in 
the waters. 

In a moment the promenaders of the chain pier 
had thronged upon the pier-head. 

Cries and ejaculations filled the air ! 

No one could comprehend how the accident had 
occurred, but one man who had been watching the 
boat averred that the lady with the shawl had de- 
liberately and purposely capsized it. 

And this was the actual fact! 

Sir Harold Wynde was startled from his trance- 
like musings by the lady’s shriek. He looked down 
upon the waters and beheld the result of the catas- 
trophe. 

The boat’s sail lay half under water. The boat- 
man had seized the lady’s companion, aud was cling- 
ing té the upturned boat. 

The companion had fainted in his arms, and he 
could not loosen his hold upon her unless he would 
have her drown before his eyes. 

The lady, at a little distance from her companions 
in peril, tangled in her mass of scarlet and gold 
drapery, her hat lost, her long hair, trailing on the 
waves, seemed drowning. 

Her peril was imminent. No other boats were 
near, although one or two were coming up swiftly 
from a distance: 

‘The lady threw up her white arms with an an- 
guished cry. Her glance sought the thronged pier- 
head in wild appealing. 

Who looking at her would have dreamed that the 
disaster was part of a well-contrived plan—a trap 
to eatch the unwary baronet ? 

As she had expected from his well-known chival- 
rous character, he fell into the trap. 

His keen eyes flashed a rapid glance over beach 
and waters. The lady was likely to drown before 
help could come from the speeding boats. 

Sir Harold pulled off his coat and made a dive 
into the sea. He was an expert swimmer, and reached 
the lady as she was sinking. He caught her in his 
arms, and struck out for the boat. 

The lady became a dead weight, and when he 
reached the capsized craft her head lay back on his 
breast, her long wet tresses of hair coiled around 
him, and her pale face was like the face of a dead 


woman. 

Sir Harold clung to the side of the boat opposite 
that on which the boatman supported his burden. 
And thus he awaited the coming of the boats. 

Among the eager, thronging watchers on the pier- 
head above was a tall, fair-faced man, with a long, 
waxed moustache, sinister eyes, and a cynical smile, 
He alone of the throng seemed unmoved by the 
tragic incident. 

“It was pretty well done,” he muttered, under 
his breath ; ‘a little transparent, perhaps, and a 
trifle awkward as well, but pretty well done. The 
baronet fell into the trap too, exactly as was hoped. 
Your campaign opens finely, my beautiful Octavia. 
Let us see if the result is to be what we desire. In 
short, will the baronet be as unsuspicious all the 
way through ?” 

Sir Harold certainly was unsuspicious at that 
moment. The helpless woman in his arms aroused 
into activity all the chivalry of his chivalric nature. 
He held*her head above the surging waves until 
the foremost boat had reached him. His burden 
was the first to be lifted into the rescuing craft ; 
the lady’s companion followed ; the baronet and the 
boatman climbing into the boat last, in the orderin 
which they are named, 

The capsized boat was righted and its owner took 
possession of her. The rescuing craft transported 
the baronet and the two ladies to the beach. The 
lady companion had recovered her senses and self- 
possession, but the lady employer lay on the cushions 
pale and motionless. 

On reaching the landing a cab was found to be in 
waiting, having been summoned by some sympathiz- 
ing spectator. The companion, uttering protesta- 
tions of gratitude, entered the vehicle, and her mis- 
tress was assisted in after her. The former ga- 
thered her employer in her arms, crying out: 

“ She is dead—she is dead! I have lost my best 
friend.” 

“Not so, madam,” said Sir Harold, in kindly 
sympathy. .“‘ The lady hag only fainted, I think 
To what place shall I tell the cabman to drive ?’’ 

“To the Albion Hotel. Oh, my poor, poor lady! 
To die so young! It is terrible!” 

Sir ld made some soothing response, but, 
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being chilled and wet, did not find it necessary to 
accompany to their hotel the heroines of the adven- 
tu 


Te, 

It was not until he had had a comfortable bath, 
and wes seated in dry attire in his private:parlour, 
that Sir Harold remembered that he did not know 
the name of the lady he had served, and that he had 
not even scen her face distinetly. ‘ ~ 

The next morning's paper, brought in to him as 
he sat at his solitary breakfast, contained a glowing 
account of the previous evening’s adventure, under 
the flaming head line of “ Héroie Action,” with the 
sub-lines: “ Sir Harold Wynde saves a lady’s life 
at the risk of his.own.” : 

There followed a highly imaginative description 
of the lady’s adventure, her name being as yet: un- 
known, and a warm eulogy upon Sir Harold’s 
bravery and presence of mind. 

The baronet’s lip curled as he read impatiently 
the fulsome article. 

He had scarcely finished it when a waiter entered, 
bringing in upon a silver tray a large, squarely en- 
veloped letter. 

It was addressed to Sir Harold Wynde, was 
stamped with an unintelligible monegram, and sealed 
with a dainty device in pule green wax. 

As the baronet’s only lady corr s»ondent was his 
daughter at school, and this missive was clearly not 
from her, he experienced a slight surprise at its re- 
ception. 

‘The waiter having departed, Sir Harold cut open 
the letter with his pocket knife, aud glanced over its 
contents. 

They were written upon the daintiest, thickest 
vellum paper, uniined, and duly timted and mono- 
gramed, and were as follows: 

“Albion Hotel, Tuesday Morning. 

“Srm Harorp Wrynps,—tThe lady who writes 
this letter is the lady whom youso gullantly rescued 
from a death by drowning last evening. I have 
read the accounts of your daring bravery in the 
morning’s papers, and hasten to offer my grateful 
thanks for your noble and gallant kindness to an 
utter stranger. Life has not been so sweet tu me 
that I eling to it, but yetit is very horrible to go in 
one moment from the glow and heartiness of health 
and life down to the very gates of death. It was 
your hand that drew me back at the moment when 
those gates opened to admit me, and again I bless 
you—a thousand, thousand times I bless you. Alas 
that I have to write te you myself! I have neither 
father, lover, nor husband to rejoice in the life you 
have saved. I am a widow, and alone ia the wide 
world. Wall you not cail upon me at my hotel and 
permit me t> thank you far more effectively in per- 
son? I shall be waiting for your coming in my 
private parlour at eleven this morning. 

“ Gratefully yours, 
“Octavia HatTHaway.” 

The baronet read the letter again and again. 
His generous soul was touched by its sorrowful 
to 


me. 

‘** A widow, and alone im the world !”” he thought. 
“Poor woman! What sentenee could be sadder 
than that? Sheis elderly I am sure, and has lost 
all her children. I do not want to hear her expres- 
sions of gratitude, but if I can make the poor soul 
happier by calling on her I will go.” 

Accordingly, at eleven o'clock that morning, at- 
tired in a gentleman’s unexceptionable morning 
dress, Sir Harold Wynde, having sent up his card, 
presented himself at the door of Mrs. Hathaway’s 
private parlour at the Albion Hetel, amd knocked 
for admittance. 

The door was opened to him by the lady’s com- 

anion, who greeted him with effusiveness, and 
gged him to be seated. 

She was a tall, angular woman, with sharp 
features, whose characteristic expression was one of 
peculiar hardness and severity. Her lips were thin, 
and were usually compressed. Her eyes were a 
light gray, furtive and sly, like a cat’s eyes. Her 
pointed chin gave a treacherous cast to her counte- 
nance. Her complexion was of a pale, opaque gray ; 
her hair, of a fawn colour, was worn in three puffs 
on each side of her face, and her dress was of a tint 
to match her hair. Sir Harold conceived an in- 
stinctive aversion to her. 

“Mrs. Hathaway?” he said, politely, with inter- 

rogative accent. 
_ “No, Iam not Mrs. Hathaway,” ‘was the reply, 
in a subdued wiee, and the furtive eyes scanned 
the visitor’s face. “I am only Mrs. Hathaway’s 
companion—Mrs. Artress. Mrs. Hathaway has just 
received your card. She will be out directly.” 

The words were seareely spoken when the door 
of an inner room opened, and Mrs. Hathaway made 
her appearance. 

Sir Harold stood up, bowing. 

The lady was by no means the élderly, melan- 
choly personage he had expected to see. She was 
about thirty years of age, and looked younger. She 
had a. tall, statuesque figare, well rounded and in- 
clined to embonpoint. She carried her head with a 
certain stateliness, Her hair was dressed with the 





inevitable chignon, crimped. waves, and long, float” 
ing curl, and, despite the monstrosity of the fashion, 
it was. decidedly and undeniably picturesque. Her 
face, with its clear brunette complexion, liquid black 
eyes, Grecian nose, low brows, and faultless mouth, 
was very handsome. There was a fascination in her 
manners that was felt by the bargnet even before 
she had spoken. 

She was not dressed in mourning, and it was pro- 
bable, therefore, that her widowhood was not of 
recent beglasing. 

She was clothed in an exquisitely embroidered 
morning-dress of white, which trailed on the floor, 
and was reli with ornaments of pale pink coral, 
and a broad coral-coloured sash at her waist. 

“This is Mrs. Hathaway, Sir Harold,” said the 
gray-looking companion. 4 

The lady sprang forward after an impulsive 
fashion, and clas the baronet’s hands in both 
her own. Her full, ripe lips quivered. Her black 
eyes flooded with tears. ‘Then, in a broken voige, 
she thanked her preserver for his gallant con- 
duct on the previous evening, assaring him that her 
gratitude would outlast her life. . Her protestations 
and gratitude were not overdone, and unsuspecting 
Sir Harold accepted them as genuine, even while 
they embarrassed him. 

He remained an hour, finding Mrs. Hathaway 
charming company and thoroughly fascinating. 
The companion sat apart, silent, busy with embroi- 
dery,a mere gray shadow; but her presence gave 
an easy unconstraint to both the baronet and the 


y. 

When Sir Harold took his departure, sauntering 
down to the German Spa, he carried with him the 
abiding memory of Mrs. Hathaway’s handsome bru- 
nette face and liquid black eyes, and thought with- 
in himself that she was the most charming woman 
he had met for years. 

From that day, throughout the season, the baro- 
net was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Hathaway’s pri- 
vate parlour. 

The gray companion was always at hand to play 
propriety, and the tongacs of gossips, though busy, 
had no malevolence in them. Sir Harold had his 
own horses at Brighton, and placed one at Mrs. 
Hathaway’s disposal. 

The widow accepted it, procured a bewitching 
costume from town, and had daily rides with the 
baronet. She also drove with him in his open, low 
carriage, aud bowed right and left to her aequaint- 
ances upon such occasions with the gracious conde- 
scension of a princess. 

She sailed with him in his graceful yacht upon 
day’s excursions, her companion always being pre- 
sent, and rumour at length declared that the pair 


Sir Harold heard the reports, and they set. him 
thinking. The society of Mrs. Hathaway had ‘be- 
come necessary to him. 

She understood his tastes, studying them with a 
flattery so delicate that he was pleased without an- 
derstanding it. She read his favourite books, 
played his favourite music, and displayed talents of 
uo mean order. 

She was fitted to adorn any position, however 
high, and Sir Harold theaght, with a pleasant thrill 
at his heart, how royally she d reign over his 
beautiful home. 

In short, questioning his own heart, he found 
that he loved her—not with the youthful ardour 
with whieh he had worshipped his dead wife, who 
would be to him always young, as when he had 
buried her—but with the passion of later manhood, 
an exacting, jealous, yearning affection, which gives 
all and demands all. 

With his children far from him, his life had been 
lonely, and he had known many desolate hours, when 
he would have given half his wealth for sympathy 
and love. 

“T shall find both in Octavia,” he thought, his 
noble face brightening. ‘I shall not wrong my 
children in marrying her. My son will be my heir. 
My daughter's fortune will not be tmperilled by my 
seeond marriage. Neva is sixteen, and in two years 
more will come home. How can! do better for her 
than to give her a beautiful mother, young enough 
to win her confidence, old enough to be het guide ? 
Octavia would love my girl, and would be her best 
chaperone in society, to which Neva must be by-and- 
bye introduced. [I should find in Octavia then 
a mother for my daughter, aiid a gentle, loving wife 
and companion for myself. But will she accept 
me?” 

He put the question to the test that. very evening. 
He found the handsome widow alone in her parlour, 
the gray companion being for once absent, and he 
told her his love with a tremulous ardour and pas- 
sion that it would have been the glory of a good 
woman to have invoked from a nature so grand as 
Sir Harvld’s. 

The fascinating widow blushed and smiled assent, 
and her black-tressed head drooped to his shoulder, 
and Sir Harold clasped her in his arms a@ his be- 
trothed wife, 


With.a lover's impetuasity he begged her te mary 
him at.an carly day. 

She hesitated coyly, although for months she haj 
been striving and praying for this hour, and wy 
finally won to consent ta marry him a month thence, 

“T am alone in the world, and have no oneto cop, 
sult,” she sighed. “I have an old aunt,a 
fect miser, who lives in Bloomsbury Square, in 
don. She will permit me to be married from he 
house, as I was before, The marriage will have tp 
be very quict, for she is averse to display and e, 

nse. 

Pee However, what she saves will come to me som 
day, so EF need not complain. I shall want to keep 
Artress with me, Sir Harold. I can see that 
don’t like her, but she has been a faithful friend tp 
mein all my troubles, and EF camot abandon her 
when ity smiles‘so splendidly upon me. | 
<_<. , may I not?” 

appealed to; Sir Harold smothered his dis. 
like of the gray eomparion, and consented that she 
should become an.inmate of his house. 

Mrs. Hathaway procceded to explain the canse; 
of her friendlessness. 

She was an orphan, and had early married the 
Honourable Charlies Hathaway, the younger son of 
a viscount, who had died five years before. The 
Honourable Charles had been a dissipated spend. 
thrift, and had left-his wife the:meagre income of 
some three hundred pounds a year. 

Her elegant clothing was, for the most: part, relics 
of better days. Aste the expensive style in which 
she lived, kooping @ companion and maid, no one 
knew, save herself and one other, how she managed 
to anppoet it. Hernameand reputation were mu. 
blemished, and the most censorious tongue bad no 
thing to say against. her. 

Yet she was none the less an unscrupulous, m. 
wineniet odapnineren. the notie, gall 

is was woman no ant baronet 
proposed to take to his bosom as his wife, to endow 
with his name and wealth, to make the motiner and 
uide of his pure young daughter. Would the sacri- 
ce of the generous, unsuspecting lover be per. 
mitted ? 

It was permitted. A month later their modest 
bridal train eee the portals of St. 
George’s Church, over Square. 

Sir Harold’s son and heir was in India, and his 
daughter had not been summoned from her board- 
ing-school in Paris. ‘The baronet’s tender father 
soul yearned: for his daughter’s presence at his 
cotta marriage; brt Lady Wynde had urged 
that Neva’s studies should not be interrupted, and 
had begged, as a personal favour, that her meeting 
with her young step-daughter might be delayed un- 
oe i a2 become used to her new posi- 


She professed to be timid and shrinking in regard 
to the meeting with Neva, and Sir Harold, in his pas- 
sionate love for Octavia, put aside his own ‘wishes, 
yielding to her request. 

But he had written to his) daughter, announcing 
his intended second marriage, and hud received in 
reply a tender, loving letter, full of earnest 3 
for his happi and expressing the kindest 
ings s the step-mother. 

‘The words ‘were spoken that. made the strangely 
assorted pair one flesh. 

As the bnide arose from her knees the wife of a 
wealthy baronet, the wearer of a title, the handsome 
face was lighted by « trimmphant glow, her black 
eyes emitted a singular, exultant gleam, and a con- 
scious triumph pervaded her manner. 

ey Ey the first part of a daring game— 
ay A= sod into the vestry to th 

As she i sign the oe - 
register, recud prondly upon the arm of her newly 
made husband, and followed by; her few attending 
personal friends, a man who had witnessed the cere- 
‘mony from behind a pillar in the church stole out 
| into the — his face lighted by, lurid smile, his 
\ eyes emitti e same peculiar, exultant gleam as 
e bride's had done, a 
*Phis man was the tall, fair-haired pontiac phon 
| waxed moustaches, sinister eyes, and cynical amile, 
who,” nearly three months before, had witnessed 
from the pier-head at Brighton the rescue of Mrs. 
Hathaway from the sea by Sir Hardld Wynde. Now 
this mati mattered : 


“The game prospers. Octavia is Wynde. 
The first act is played. The next req more 
time, deliberation, caution. Every move must be 


consideved carefully. We are boand to win the en- 
tire game.” 





CHAPTER Il. 

Six Haroup and Lady Wynde ate their wedding- 
breakfast in Bloomsbary Square, at the house of 
ley: Condvoations ly aunt, Mrs. Hyde. A few of 
the net's choice friends. were present. 

The absence of Sir Harold’s daughter was not 





cially remarked’save by the father, who longed 
wah an annteu peo ry see her face smiling 
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upon him, and to hear her young voice whispering 
congratulations upon his second matriage.’ . 
Neva been especially near and dear s 
Her mother had died in her babyhood, and’ 
been both father and mother to his gitl. 
early sent his'son to school, but Neva he 
with him until, i 
tives had urged 
” at Paris, and he had reluctantly ; 
Not even his passionate love for his bride could 
overcome or lessen the futherly love and tenderness 


of years. 
Immediately after the breakfast the newly mar- 


ried pair proceeded to SS by train. 
The gray companions Lady Wynde's maid tra. 
yelled in one’compartment, Sir Harold and his bride 
in another. The Hawkhurst carriage was in wait- 
ing for the bridal pair-at the station.. 

Sir Harold assisted his wife into it, addressed 9 
few kindly words‘to'the old coazchman on the box, 
and entered the'vehicle. The gray companion and 
the maid entered a dog-cart, also in waiting. 

Hawkhurst was several miles distant, bat the 
country between it and was a charming 
one, and Lod Vaan found sufficient enjoyment in 
looking at handsome ‘seats, the trim hedges, 
and thrifty hop-gardens, and in wondering if Hawk- 
hurst would realize her expectations. She‘fonnd in- 
deed more enjoyment in her own speculations than 
in the society of her husband. 

About five o’clock of the afternoon the bridal pair 
came in sight of the ancestral‘home of the Wyndes. 
The top of the low baronche was lowered, and Sir 
Harold pointed out her future home to his bride 
with pardonable pride, and she surveyed it with 
eager eyes. 

It was, a8 we have said, a magnificent estate, di- 
vided into numerous farms of goodly size. The 
home grounds of Hawkhurst Lom ee including the 
fields, pastures, meadows, parks, ‘woods, plan- 
tations and gardéns, comprised about four hundred 
acres, 

The mansion stood npon a ridge of ground some 
half a mile Wide, and was seen several points 
It was a grand 


at a distance of three or four miles. 
old building of gray-stone, with a long facade, and 
was three storeys in height. 

Its turrets and eo were noted for their pic- 
turesqueness. ts stone porches, its quaint 
wide windows, its‘steep ‘roof, from which pert dor- 
mer windows sancily projected, were remarkable 
for their beauty or’ % 

Despite ite age, and its air of grandeur and atate- 
liness, — ttaty meow yt the great 
mansion 'ynde did not perceive 
at the first glance. 

The house was flanked on either side by glass 
pineries, hema hothouses, green-houses, and 
a wor ys > acts to the ae the vate 
ing, @ sun ens, was the great 
intersected ‘ith’ waka mod detves, having 6 lake 
somewhere im its umbrageous Gepths, and herds of 
fallow-deer ‘browsing on its he ‘ 

In the rear of the honse; ‘built im the form of a 
quadrangle, of gray-etone,' were the handsome 
stables ss various descriptions. fhe 
mansion with its dependencies a great deal 
of ground, and ‘presented an- i g appenrance. 

The house wae @ ed by a shaded ative a 
half-mile or mere-'in ‘length, which traversed a 
smooth green lawn dotted here‘and there with trees. 
A pair of bronze gutes, protected and attended by a 
— gray-stene lodge, gave ingress to the 
grounds. 

These swong open at the of Sir 
Harold Wynde and his: bride, and gate-keeper 
and his family eame out, bowing and smiling, to wel- 
come home the future lady of Hawkhurst. Lady 
Wynde returned their greetings with graceful con- 
descension, then, as the eatriage entered the drive, 
she fixed her eager:eyes upon the long gtay facade 
of the mansion, and said: 

“It is beautiful—magnificent 

tice to ite Harold, in describing Hawk- 

. Itisetrange'thata house so large, and of 

such architeetural pretension, should have such a 

bright and'‘suuny eppearanee. ‘The sunlight must 

flood every room in that.glorious fromt.  sheuld 
hike to live alll my days at Hawkhurst!" 

“ Your dower house will be a8 pleasant @ home as 
this, although not so pretentious,” said Sir Harold, 
smiling gravely, “It'ie probable that you, being 
twenty years janior, will survive me, Octavia, 
and therefore I have settled wpon yeu, for your life's 
use in your widowhood, one-of my prettiest 
Places, one which has served for many generations 
famine residemee -of ‘the dowager ‘widows of our 

yt 


The glow:on W: s'face faded alittle, and 
her lips slightly 5 — aa they 


!—yon never did jus- 


j 


| 
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Hawkhurst is entailed, but it will fall to the fe- 
male line in case of the dying out of heirs male,” 
replied the baronet, not marking his bride’s scarcely 
suppressed eagerness. ‘It has belonged to our 
family from time immemorial, and was a royal grant 
to one of our ancestors who saved his monarch’s 
life at risk of hisown. Thus, at my death, Hawk- 
hurst will go, with the title, to my son. If George 
should die without issue Hawkhurst—without the 
title, which is a separate affair—will go to my 
daughter.” 

“A weighty inheritance for a girl,’ remarked 
Lady Wynde. ‘“ And—and if she should die with- 
out issue ?”’ 

“The estate would go to distant cousins of mine.” 

Lady Wynde started. This was evidently an un- 
expected reply, and she could not repress her looks 
of disappointment. 

** ]—I should think ‘your wife would e¢ome before 
your cousins,” she murmured. 


* How little you know about law, Octavia,” said’) childre 


the baronet, with a grave, gentle smile, “The pro- 
rty must go to those of our blood. If our union 
e blessed with children, the eldest of them would 
inherit Hawkhurst before my cousins. But al- 
though the law has proclaimed us one flesh yet it 
does not allow you to become the heir of my entailed 
property. It i si even that daughter is 
permitted to inherit male ceasins, but there 
was @ Clause in the royal deed of gift of Hawkhurst 
to my ancestors that gave the preperty to females 
in the direct line, in default.ef male hetrs, butthere 
has never been a female-peeprietor oftheestate. I 
hope there ees og 
the old name f old 
=" at the house... Wieleome my beautiful 
wife!’’ ’ ; - 
The carriage the porch, and Sir Harold 
got out and sonst hin brie to alight 
her arm through his am led 
of stone steps, amdim ab the ad open door- 
way. — we 
The servants were sasembled to weleomehome 
their lady, an baronet uttered the necessary 
words of introduetion and eanducted his bride to 


the  empamapg S y ‘ 
8 Was an i ong apartment, with nine 
side looking out 


wide windows on 1 


gardens and park, arches, 
by slender column® rye tad relieved 
om them were 


vista, and curtains dependingsir 
ble of dividing the grand rogaminto three handsome’ 
ones. 

The drawing-room was furnishethin moderm 
and was all gaiety, brightness, apa beauty. 
furniture, of daintiest satin-woed,. was up! 


stered in pale blue silk. The carpet, of softest gray, 


hue, was bordered with blue. 

“It is very lovely,’’ commented the bride. “ And 
that is a conservatory at the end? I shall be very 
happy here, Harold.” 

“I hope so,’ was the earnest response. ‘ But 
let me take you up to your own rooms, Octavia. 
They have been newly furnished for your occu- 


oy. 

He gave her his arm and eondacted her out into 
the wide hall, with its tesselated floor, up the wide 
— staircase to a suite of rooms dizectly over 


drawing-room. 

This suite i sitting-room, bedroom, 
ing-oom, amd bath-room. Their upholstery 
was of a.vivid:crimson hue. A faultless taste had 
ane ‘the on ee ous adornments, and 
Lady Wyn eyes. ki with appreciation as 
om men costliess and beauty:of everything 
aro 


an came in the dog-cart, have pera Din- 


ner has been ordered at.seven. { will leave you to | 


dress. By the way, should you have need of me, 
my dressing-room adjoims your own.” 

wife. went out. Lady Wynde rang for her maid 
and her gray companion, and dressed for dinner. 
When her toilet: was made the.baronst’s bride dis- 
missed her maid and cameout into her warm-hued 
sitting-room, where Mrs..Artress sat by a window 
ye ae shadows of the park. is 

“ mo? ; b t ¢ i tax ; tive r 
9 do you:think? Have 1 not beem success: 


So far,.yes,” said the grim, ashen:faced com- 

panion, raising her light, hay-calouved eyes with a 

meaning expresdion. “But the endis not yet. Lhe 
game, you know, has only fairly: "i 

thoughtfully ; 

» bere 


ful. 


#6 


“¥es, I know,” said the bride, « 
“but it has well begun. But:hush, Artress 
comes my bridegroom.” 

There was@ mocking smilé on her lips: as she bade 
Sir Haro!d enter. ‘The wedded pair had a few 
minutes’ conversation in the sitting-room, her lady- 
ship's companion sitting in the deep window-seat, 
mute as a shadow, and they then. descended to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Artress meekly followed. She 


ren ety fight | bana. 
soumaheuill ‘ 
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remained near Lady Wynde in attendance upon her 
until after dinner, then went up to her own rowm, 
which was in convenient proximity to the apart- 
ments of Lady Wynde. 

The bride and bridegroom were left to them- 
selves. 

The former played a little upon the grand piano, 
then approached be husband, sitting down beside 
him.upon the same sofa. His noble face beamed 
love her; but her countenance grew hard with 
cqomiitiien thoughts. 

“Let me.see,” said she, speaking with well-as- 
sumed lightness. ‘ What were we talking about 
when we arrived, Harold? Oh, about your pro- 
perty! So, this dear old Hawkhurst will belong to 
George? What-will Neva have ?” 

‘* Her mother’s fortune, and several estates which 
are not entailed. Neva will be a very rich woman 
without Hawkhurst. You also, Octavia, will be 
handsomely provided for, without. detriment to my 

mn. 


“Oh, yes, of course,” said Lady Wynde. “But 
if the estates arenot entailed which you intend to 
give to Neva you must leave them to her by will. 
Have—have you made your will ?” 

“Yes> but since I have contracted a new mar- 
riage | shall have to make a new will. I shall at- 
tend to that atimy leisure.”’ 

WwW me thoughtful, but did not press 
the subject. She excused her questionings on the 
plea of interestim her husband’s chi , and Sir 
Harold gave no thought to them. 

The alg atl A the weeks and months fol- 
gers Seer tlle not been coment ee, 

step- ty of excuses for defer- 
ring the return of etbedechto Perhaps she 


fi hat:a pair of keen young-eyes, unveiled by 
=a ccatininaataetaiieecs she was— 
w base and scheming, aud unwerfiky of her hus- 


Sir Harold’s infatustion with hie wife decpened 
as the time wore om. His lowe for her became a 
yee worship. ‘All that she did was good in 

is eyes. 

Lady Wynde went inte sogietig, visited the first 
county families, and 'recetved them at Hawkhurst. 
She gave @ ball, dancing amd dinner parties, 
aud fetes champétres,withewt mumber. She pro- 
moted festivities of every sert, and became one 
of the most popular ladies in the county. She was 
a leader of fashion too, amd withal was so gracious, 
go circumspect, so full of delicate flattery to every 

e, that even, venomous“tongned gossip had naught 
Meat good to say of her. .Her position at Hawkhurst 
‘wus thus firmly established, and she might be called 
@ happy woman. 

As the months went on an air of expectancy be- 
gam to be apparent in her manner. The gray com- 
panion shared it, moving with a suppressed eager- 
ness and nervous agitation, as if waiting for some- 
thing. And that which she waited for came at last. 
.. It was.one February evening, more than a year 
after the bride’s coming home to Hawkhurst. Out- 
side the night was’ w Within Lady Wynde’s 
| dressing-room the fire glowed bebind its silvered 
| bars, and its rays danced in bright gleams upon the 
crimson furniture. The lamps burned with mellow 
radiance. 

In the centre of the room stood the lady of Hawk- 
hurst.. She had dismissed her maid, and was sur- 
veying her neflection'in a fall-length mirror with a 
complacent smile. 

Sbe was attired in a long robe of crimson silk, 
‘and wore:her ruby ormaments. Her neck and arms 
were baze. Her liquid black eyes were full of light; 
| her face was aglow. 

In the midst of her self-admiration her gray com- 
| panion entered abruptly, bearing in her hand a let- 


| ter. 
Lady Wynde turned towards her witha startled 
look 


| What have you there, Artress ?” she demanded. 

“A letter addressed to me,’ was.the neply. “IL 
| haare read.it.. 1 have a question to ask you, Octavia, 
| before I show the letter toyou. S't Harald Wynde 
jadores you. He loads you with gifts.. He lays his 
heart under feet. You are his world, his life, 
his very soul. Now I want to ask you—do you love 
him?” 

‘The ashen ‘eyes shot a picreing glance into the 
handsome branette face, but the biack eyes met hers 
boldly, and the full lips curled in a contemptuous 
smile. 

“* Love him !”’ repeated Lady Wynde. ‘“ Youknow 
Ldo not. Lovehim! You know that I love another 
even a3 Sir Harold loves me! Love him! Bah!” 

‘the gray woman amiled a strange, mirthless 


e. 
“It is well,” she said, ‘Now read the letter. 
‘Phe message has come at last!” 
Lady Wynde seized the letter :agerly. It 
contained only these words, witheut date or signa- 


ture : 
“The time has come to get rid of him! Now|” 
(To be continued.) 
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[THE LATE M.P. FOR THE NORTHERN DIVISION OF THE WEST RIDING. ] 


SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY. 


The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walks 

Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven. 

Young. 

In the feverish race after wealth so characteristic 
of modern times the faculty of making money is met 
with far more often than is either the desire or the 
ability to dispense it well and wisely, yet, happily, in 
this country, we can boast of along list of departed 
worthies the memory of whom is gratefully cherished 
on account of the huattennes by which their lives 
were rendered conspicuous. Upon the roll of their 
names must be inscribed that of Sir Francis Cross- 
ley, in whom the town of Halifax most especially 
has lost one of its most generous and constant bene- 
factors ; indeed the premature closing of a useful 
and honourable career, in its fifty-fifth year, such as 
that pursued by the honourable baronet cannot fail 
to elicit profound and universal regret. 

The precarious state of health occasioned by 
dropsy and heart disease under which Sir Francis 
laboured fora lengthened period somewhat prepared 
his friends for the result which ensued, although a 
marked improvement, giving rise to hope, was no- 
ticeable a short time before his death, which however 
took place at seven o’clock on the morning of Fri- 
day, the 5th of January, at his residence, Belle Vue, 
Halifax. 

Possessed of the honest industry and sturdy in- 
dependence for which Yorkshiremen are noted, he 
added to these qualities an earnestness of religious 
conviction—steadfastly adhering to the principles 
of Nonconformity imbibed in his early training— 
which won the esteem and regard of every one who 
came within his influence. 

Francis Crossley was born in October, 1817, and 
received his education at Heath Grammar School, 
Halifax. His father, Mr. Francis Crossley, was a 
carpet weaver of limited means in Halifax, and his 
mother, born in the same vicinity, was remarkable 








for the shrewdness of her intellect and the piety of 
her life, which latter characteristic doubtless exer- 
cised a beneficial influence over the family. She sur- 
vived her husband many years, and lived to witness 
the large measure of successes and honours achieved 
by and bestowed upon her children. 

Like other lads at that time, the young Francis 
became a member of a juvenile debating club that 
met to discuss matters political and literary. But 
salutary hard work at his father’s trade of carpet- 
weaving fortunately kept him from becominga young 
debater before he had acquired the raw material for 
forming his judgments, and it was not until he was 
thirty years of age, at the general election in 1847, 
that he appeared as a politician before the public. 
He then had the honour of introducing Mr. Edward 
Miall, now M.P. for Bradford, to the Halifax con- 
stituency. Both he and Mr. Miall, however, either 
entertained views at that time unacceptable or their 
influence was insufficient, and Sir H. Edwards was 
the successful candidate. 

Notwithstanding this failure, the vigour and per+ 
severance which he showed in this contest com- 
mended him to his own townsmen, and, atthe next 
election, in July, 1852, he was called upon to become 
a candidate for Halifax along with Sir Charles Wood. 
His address was of the most ‘‘ advanced Liberal ” 
type. Religious equality, extended suffrage, no pro- 
perty qualification, improved electoral. .districts, 
shorter parliaments, and vote by ballot, were the 
main articles of his political creed. ‘The election, 
which took place on the 7th of July, resulted in a 
decisive victory, his friend Mr. Miall being at the 
same time returned for Rochdale. 

To complete the record of his political life we may 
add that in 1857, after Lord Palmerston’s defeat on 
the Chinarquestion, he was again returned for Hali- 
fax, which seat he retained until 1859, when he made 
way for Mr. Stansfeld, also a native of Halifax (now 
President of the Local Government Board), who de- 
sired a seat ; that he then became, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Liberal party, a candidate for the West 


Riding, along with Sir John Ramsden, and, way 
tumed ‘by a, majority’ of 1,944 over the Hon. 
sees \ ioetley, ae somantines B98 that in 1865, o 

e partition of the Riding @ provisions of My, 
Disraeli’s Representation of the People Act, he anj 
Lord F. Cavendish were elected without oppositio, 
for the North West division, which seat he held unt 
his death. 

Sir Francis as a speaker was fluent rather thy 
eloquent, but his homely illustrations when addreg. 
ing his constituents probably pl them mach 
better than any otbempte at more elaborate and phi. 
losophical oratory. He rarely spoke in Parliament, 
but when he did he was listened to with attention 
and respect. Profoundly convinced of the justic 
and prudence of paraca popular rights—relj. 
giously eager to secure and maintain spiritual equity 
and freedom—believing it a solemn duty to raise thy 
helpless and tags paca the weak—his votes wer 
given in favour of measures calculated to secun 
these ends; he supported those politicians who 
comment sought them, and he had his reward in the 
respect he received for his consistency and the con. 
fidence placed in his foe 

In 1855 he erected twenty-three dwellings near his 
own house at Belle Vue as residences for as many 
poor families. They are wn a8 the Francis 
Crossley Almshouses, are provided with furniture, 
and — occupants receive a sufficient weekly 
stipend. 

In 1857, on the 14th of August, he presented the 
town and.corporation of Halifax witha public park, 
laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton, of considerable ex. 
tent and beauty, on condition that a sum of not less 
than 315/. per annum should be spent upon its proper 
maintenance. Some years after, in 1866, he placed 
in the hands of the corporation 6,000/. as an endow. 
ment, which was sufficient to secure its being hand. 
somely kept in order. The value of this gift was 
estimated at 40,000). Meanwhile, in 1860, the in 
habitants of Halifax erected and had placed in the 
park a marble statue of its munificent donor. 

In 1860 he, along with his brothers John and 
Joseph, built and endowed the ‘t Crossley Orphan 
Home and School” on Skircoat Moor, the cost of 
which was 65,0002. 

In 1870 Sir Francis offered 10,0001. to the go. 
vernors of the Halifax Infirmary, on condition thats 
new infirmary should be built on another site, and 
the old one converted into a Convalescent Hospital. 
This offer was at first accepted by the governors of 
the infirmary, a site was purchased, and plans were 
obtained for a new building; but in consequence of 
the difficulties in the way of raising the necessary 
additional funds, the scheme was reluctantly aban: 
doned, and the offer of Sir Francis was withdrawn 
only a short time ago. In the same year in which 
this generous proposal was. made Sir Francis gave 
10,000. to the corporation of Halifax as a loan fund 
for deserving inhabitants of that town, who might 
borrow sums from.3001. to 3001, at 24 per cent. inte 
rest without security, but with the sound and use 
ful proviso that one tenth of the principal should be 
repaid annually until the obligation was cancelled. 
A short time before his death he gave 1,500I. to- 
wards the New Park Congregational Church at Hali- 
fax. He and his brothers oy mo the entire cost of 

uare 


the tower and opine, of the Rongnagations! 
Chapel, besides being large contributors to the other 
portions of the building: 


Nor were his gifts confined to his own locality. 
He presented 10,000/. to the ‘‘ Independent Pastors 
Retiring Fund,” 10,0001. to the formation of a “ Fund 
for the Relief of the Widows of Congregnti onal 
ete and 20,0001. to the London Missionary 
iety. 

That he was able to make such magnificent dona- 
tions was due mainly to the sagacity of himself and 
his business associates in availing themselves of the 
most recent discoveries of science and the best ap- 
pliances of mechanical art. To a keen insight into 
the value of modern inventions they added a con- 
fident boldness in availing themselves of them, often 
at vast cost. The results proved that their confi- 
dence in their judgment was well founded. When to 
this they added patience in elaborating their me- 
chanical apparatus, energy in directing its opera- 
tions, enterprize in extending its limits, and rare 
good fortune in many of their speculations, we have 
stated sufficient both to explain and to my their 
suecess. Twenty-five years ago the Clough 
Mills, where their iabours have been carried on, 
were on & comparatively very small scale ; we f are 
now the largest in the world—too large indeed had 
they become to satisfy the conscience of the pro- 
prietors, who, by turning the works into a “ Limited 
Liability Company,” have given their workpeople, 
who assisted them in att their success, 
share in the profits they realized. ) 

The modesty and utter absence of ostentation 
which characterized the charitable exertions of the 
honeurable baronet have rendered the numerous 1n- 
stances of his benevolence directed through private 
channels known to few save the donor those 





whom he benefited ; but the public memorials of his 
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beneficence will abundantly serve to perpetunte the 
honourable distinction attained by Sir Francis Cross- 
ley long after those who now deplore his loss have 
followed him to that bourne whence no traveller e’er 
8. 

ee teaale was Deputy-Lientenant of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Justice of the Peace for 
Fast Suffolk, and in 1867 was appointed one of the 
Boundary Commissioners under the Reform Act. 
In 1845 he married Martha Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Henry Brinton, Esq., of Kidderminster, and 
his only son, Saville Brinton Crossley, born on the 
14th of June, 1857, and now in his fifteenth year, 
succeeds to the baronetcy, which, having been con- 
ferred upon his father in 1863 as some recognition 
of his noble deeds of large-hearted generosity, should 
be held in remembrance by the successor to it, and 
constitute an incentive to follow in the footsteps 
and become @ worthy son of that worthy sire to 
whom might well have been addressed the words of 
the immortal bard : 

There is a kind of character in thy life 

That, to the observer, doth thy history 

Fully unfold :—Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper as to waste , 

Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven doth with us-as we with torches do— 

Not light them for ourselves ; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us ’twere all alike 

As if we hed them not, Spirits are not finely 

touc! 


But to fine issues, nor nature never lends 
The smallest seruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 


THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 


CHAPTER. XVIL. 


AsINGLE, slight straining of the muscles, and a 
severe wound, if not death, would have followed. 

But even as he was in the act of firing he dropped 
his weapon to the ground, and continued : 

“How can I tell that there’s worth 
fighting for, except it might be your miserable life ? 
Where is the girl ?” 

“Here.” 

“Yon say so.”” 

“If the’red-man will let her go forth will the pale- 
face promise that he will not carry her off until he 
has fairly won her ?” 

“Well, yes. If you let her come out safe and 
sound I'll agree.”’ 

There was a rustling in the bushes for a few mo- 
ments, then Maggie came rushing towards Old Mos- 
cow, and with her first breath begged him to lift her 
upon his horse and fly. 

“No,” he replied, firmly, ‘I can’t do it.’ 

Ms Why not? You have a rifle and the chief 
tone. 

“You don’t rightly understand,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be a hard matter for me to run away with 
you—could do it just as well as not—but it would 
be telling a falsehood, and I can’t think of such a 
thing. I’m going to fight the red-skin, and may be 
killed, and it wouldn’t do for me to go into the other 
world with an untruth burning on my lips.’ 

“ But if you should be killed ?) What then would 
become of me?” she gasped, shivering with terror 
at the thought of what then would be her fate. 

“Then may Heaven have mercy upon you!"’ he 
answered, solemnly. ‘It will be a hard fight, and 
it isn’t probable thateither will escape. Horse Shoe, 
though a miserable red-skin, is strong, and a good 
fighter, and it’s no child’s play, and it is more than 
likely both will be killed. If that is the case re- 
member this. Get on the horse and give him Lis 
—_ and he’ll go straight back, and you'll 
meet——” 

“ Philip p” 

“I should think so,” replied Old Moscow, with a 
smile at her earnestness, “‘and a whole lot of 
friends.” 

‘ Heaven be thanked.” 

‘If I should get the worst of the fight run away, 
and be sure to take the rifle with you. Do you know 
how to shoot 2” 

“ Yes.’”’ 

. That’s lucky. Now just get a little on one 
= and send up your prayers for me. I may need 


Be assured I’ will f 3 
and devoutly.” pray for you, most earnestly 


on the pale-face ready?” asked the Indian. 
es. 


.Old Moscow looked well to his weapons, grasped 
= hatchet firmly, placed his knife betwen his teeth, 
ee me well with his knees, and, after an- 

er word of cantio i i 
hoarsely p ah of, ation and parting to Maggie, 
‘Come on, red-skin, and do your worst, and 
A be on the side of right and justice !’’ 
he Indian forced his horae from the woods upon 





a run, but did not, as Old Moscow had expected, im- 
mediately ride to attack him. Hecircled round and 
round, evidently watching for an ongortanity to 
throw his tomahawk to advantage, very much 
depended upon the first blow. 

ad it not been dangerous, it would have been a 
beautiful sight to see how the champions of the two 
races maintained their reputation. 

But suddenly, and when Old Moscow the least 
expected it, the tomahawk whizzed through the air, 
and nothing but a swift drawing back and throwing 
his horse upon his haunches saved him. As it was, 
the heavy weapon grazed his head as it passed. 

Then a'smile of triumph lit up the of Old 
Moscow. He urged his horse forward, and, to his 
astonishment, the Indian did not move. He satlike 
a statue waiting the blow, and Old Moscow was sure 
of an easy victory. But just as he also was about 
to hurl his hatchet Horse Shoe changed his posi- 
tion with the rapidity of lightning, drew forth a 
concealed bow, fitted an arrow and fired. 

The shaft was truly aimed, and its showy head 
was buried in the breast of the white man. 

“Treacherous !’’ he groaned from between his set 
teeth, as he endeavoured to draw itout, but, failing 
to do so, broke off the wood and sent his hatchet 
whirling in revenge. 

Pain and passion, however, had unsettled his aim, 
and it failed to touch the mark, and in the next 
breath their horses were close together and their 
knives busy in the work of death. Wound -upon 
wound followed, and their commingled blood spirted 
over the prairie.. Yet heavy buckskin shirt of 
Old Moscow offered some little protection, and bya 
desperate effort he succeeded in crippling the right 
arm of the Indian so ag to render it almost useless, 
and caused him to relax his hold upon his knife, 
Then he struck.a full blow at his throat, but missed 
his aim. : 

The wily Indian slipped under his horse and ran 
with startling rapidity towards where the girl was 
standing, a terrified witness, as well as the, prize of 
that strange duel; 

“Shoot him! Shoot him likea dog!’’ shouted Old 
Moscow, as he voured to guide his horse, now 
frantic from the smell of blood, 

His warning was too late! With a single cowardly 
blow the girl was stricken to the earth, the weapon 
wrenched from her grasp, raised and fired ! 

Old Moscow reeled and came very near falling, but 
he instantly braced himself, sprang to the ground, 
avoided the blow of the clubbed rifle and grappled 
his treacherous enemy with one hand, and at the 
same time drove his knife hilt deep into his heart 
with the other! 

With a hollow groan the great chief of the Daco- 
tahs fell backward and Old Moscow upon him. 
Then the frantic girl rushed to their side, but sank 
back aghast as she saw the terrible reality, and 


murmured : 

“ ! Oh, Heaven! Both dead!” 

Stretched out stark and dead, with his rigid 
face turned upward, and the unclosed eyes fixed 
and staring, lay the once-haughty chief of the tribe 
of the Seven Fires. He had sung his last song, 
shouted his last war cry, performed his last act of 
treachery, and fought his last battle. 

Above and upon him, with his face turned towards 
the earth, lay Old Moscow. He had not stirred 
from the position in which he had fallen. The 
knife was still grasped in his iron-muscled fingers, 
ro 8 he was prepared to fight for the prize, even in 

eath. 

By the side of the strangely piled corpses sat the 
poor 4 who had been called upon to pass through 
so much. 

She too remained as she had fallen, staring with 
strained eyes and dumb lips at the fatal evidences 
of man’s work. She sat more like a figure of stone 
_ a living being, until a far-away sound caught 

er ear. 

Whatit was she could not determine. It might 
be the rushing of wolves—might be Indians. But 
she had no power left to move. Yet, as the swiftly 
ridden horses came near—so near as to almost 
trample upon her and the dead—the long-fettered 
speech burst from its. bondage in one wild and 
terrible scream. 

“Great Heaven! Is it you? Have I indeed found 
you? Oh, Maggie, Maggie!’ exclaimed one of the 
riders as he arane, to the ground. 

“Philip! Dear Philip!” 

_And she raised herself, and tottered and fell into 
his arms, ; 

Then a hasty examination was made, and the body 
of Old Moscow was carried to the little grove. The 
Indian they would not defile their hands with. 

Greatly to their joy Old Moscow still lived, though 
he was upon the brink of eternity, and, with 
the arrow head cut from his breast, and the bullet 
from his side, and with his many wounds ‘washed 
and dressed, he was restored’ to something like con- 
sciousness, and his first thought was for those he 


loved. 
“The boy»the girl!’’ he gasped. 


_‘* Both safe,” they replied, kneeling down upon 
either side and raining tears upon him. 
u aw Heaven be praised. And Horse Shoe :” 
ead. 


* Peace be to his soul.” 

“Boy,” and Old Moscow’s lips took upon them- 
selves an unearthly tone, his eyes burned with a 
strange light, and his rugged face beamed with 
something like beauty, “‘ boy, put your hand under 
my hunting-shirt and give me what you find there.’ 

The medal, which had been presented to him for 
bravery, was held up to him, and his looks changed 
and his face flushed with something of pride as ho 
continued : 

“That I won at Moscow, when the sky seemed to 
rain and the earth vomit fire.” 

Then he breathed a short prayer in the tongue of 
his boyhood, his eyes closed, a groan and a gasp 
escaped him, he fell back upon the ground, and it 
was whispered by white lips that Old Moscow, the 
King of the Trappers, was dead ! 

But it was not. so. Heaven kindly lengthened 
out his days, and, a few months later, when Philip 
Lee and his beautiful Maggie were made man and 
wife, there was no more nappy face present than 
that of Old Moscow, though he could as yet svarcely 
move for his wounds. 

Winter, however, found him busy with his traps, 
and he continued to follow his accustomed calliug, 
varied now and then by the adventurous life of an 
Indian trailer and fighter. His scarred face and 
form were well known upon the frontier for many 
years, as also was his character for truth and 
matchless bravery, and every one of white blood 
was thankful that his trail of life had not reached 

THE END. 








THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE USE OF 
ALCOHOL. 

A very important manifesto in regard to the use 
of alcohol in different forms, and especially for me- 
dicinal purposes, has been drawn up and signed by 
the leading men of the medical profession. This 
manifesto is intended to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in any attempt they may be disposed to 
make to restrict the sale of intoxicating beverages 
within stricter limits. The declaration runs as fol- 
lows :— 

* As it is believed that the inconsiderate prescrip- 
tion of large quantities of alcoholic liquids by medi- 
cal men for their patients has given rise in many in- 
stances to the formation of intemperate habits, the 
undersigned, while unable to abandon the use of al- 
cohol in the treatment of certain cases of disease, are 
yet of opinion that no medical practitioner should 
prescribe it without a sense of grave responsibility. 
They believe that alcohol, in whatever form, should 
be prescribed with as much care as any pow- 
erful drug, and that the directions for its use should 
be so framed as not to be interpreted as a sanction 
for excess, or necessarily for the continuance of its 
use when the occasion is past, ‘They are also of 
opinion that many people immensely exaggerate the 
value of alcohol as an article of diet; and since no 
class of men see so much of its ill-effects, and pos- 
sess such power to restrain its abuse, as members 
of their own profession, they hold that every medi- 
cal practitioner is bound to exert his utmost influ- 
ence to inculcate habits of great moderation in the 
use of alcoholic liquids. Being also firmly convinced 
that the great amount of drinking of alcoholic li- 
quors among the working classes of this country is 
one of the greatest evils of the day, destroying, more 
than anything else, the health, happiness, and wel- 
fare of those classes, and neutralizing to a large ex- 
tent the great industrial prosperity which Provi- 
dence has placed within the reach of this nation, the 
undersigned would gladly support any wise legisla- 
tion which would tend to restrict within proper lim- 
its the use of alcoholic beverages, and gradually in- 
troduce habits of temperance.” 

This document is signed by about 300 of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of London, in- 
cluding the Presidents of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Sir Thomas Watson, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Sir William Ferguson, Sir James Paget, Mr. 
Caxsar Hawkins, F.R.S. ; the Director General of the 
Army Medical Department; Sir J. Ranald Martin, 
C.B., F.R.S.; the heads of the various branches in 
the medical department of the army, the Netley 
School, etc. 


Census Or New Zxratanp.—Abstracts of the 
Censns returns for the past year have been mado 
public, and prove conclusively that the colony is 
making satisfactory progress. -The Ceusus shows 
that the total population of the various provinces oa 
the night of the 27th of February was 256,393, con- 
sisting of 150,856 males and 106,037 females, ex- 
clusive of aborigines. The province of Aucklaud 
stands highest in point of numbers—62,335, and 
Otago next, 60,722, Canterbury ranking third with 











46,801 inhabitants. -Among the leading towns 
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Dunedin is the most populous, containing 14,857 in- 
habitants; Auckland has 12,987; Christcbureh, 
7,931; Wellington, 7,908; and Nelson, 5,534. In 
most of the large towns the sexes are pretty nearly 
equalized, In seven places—Parnell, Onehunga, 
New Plymouth, the city of Nelson, Christchurch 
West, Newton, and Invercargill—the females pre- 
ponderate over the other sex. The live stock re- 
turns show that there are in New Zealand 9,700,629 
sheep, 436,592 head of cattle, 81,028 horses, 151,460 
pigs, and 872,174 head of poultry ; while the dairy 
produce of the year reached 5,199,072 Ib. of butter, 
and 2,547,507 Ib. of cheese. 

Prisoners IN NewGate.—-The following is: the 
official report of the state of Her Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate on Sunday, the 24th of December, 1871 :— 
Prisoners under sentence of penal servitude for 14 
years—males, 4; female, 1. Ditto, 12 years—male, 1. 
Ditto, 10 years—males, 5. Ditto, 8 years—male, 1. 
Ditto, 7 years—males, 15; females, 2. Ditto, 5 years 
—males, 8; female,1. Ditto under sentence of im- 
prisonment in Newgate—male, 1. Ditto, whose judg- 
ment is respited—males, 4; females, 3. Ditto, com- 
mitted for trial—males, 33; females, 6. Ditto re- 
manded for next session—males, 4. Ditto, for farther 
examination—males, 9 ; females, 2. Total, 85 males, 
15 females—100. In the infirmaries—male,1. Pa- 
tients not in the infirmaries—males, 8 ; females, 2. 


Tue QUEEN AND THE Porte or Innpta.—The 
Queen has found ina native journal, the Som Prukash, 
an ardent defender, and on a ground hitherto un- 
noticed in India, though essentially Hindoo, The 
writer says: ‘“ As yet we donot see any sign which 
will lead us to think that Republicanism can be for 
the good of the Aryan tribes. Whatever may be the 
state of feeling in England, Queen Victoria is more 
beloved by the people of India. She possesses all 
those qualities which are considered by the Indians 
as the chief excellences of women, which the writers 
of the Hindoo Shastras have set down as the orna- 
ments of the female sex, and the possession of which 
by Seeta and others led our illustrious bards to make 
them the themes of their poetical effusions. To give 
up the enjoyment of all worldly happiness with the 
death of their husbands is the vow and the religion 
of the women of India. The Queen having done so 
lis gained their devout affections. She professes a 
different religion ; that religion has no such law ; and 
yet she is denying herself in endless ways aud be- 
having as would a Hindoo female. This has made 
manifest her extraordinary greatness. Is it proper for 
the English community to compela distressed widow 
to attend feasts, dancing and singing parties, ete., 
seeing that they are greatly distasteful to her? It is 
not right for the Euglish nation to express dissatis- 
faction against a most excellent woman on the ground 
of such outward shows.” 


UncLaimeD CHANcery Drvipenps.—Mr. C. 8. 
Spence writes to a contemporary on this subject. He 
says:—“Some days ago a deputation, consisting of 
Messrs. C. 8. Speuce, Henry Walsh, J. Minikin, J.P., 
Mountain James Moon, C. Teale, and J. Tankard, 
waited on Mr. Wheelhouse, M.P. for Leeds, with a 
view, if possible, of obtaining from the Goverument 
some increased facilities for the dissemination of the 
lists of unclaimed dividends on funds in the Court of 
Chancery. Mr. Wheellouse, in accordance with the 
strongly expressed wish of the deputation, put him- 
self into communication with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject. Some correspondence 
having passed between the honourable member and 
Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Lowe's secretary, the following 
extract from Mr. Ferguson’s answer to Mr. Wheel- 
house has beeu published :—“ Dear Sir,—It has never 
at any time been considered that any dividends on 
funds in-the Court of Chancery could properly be de- 
signated as ‘unclaimed,’ but it has been the practice, 
under an order of the Lord Chancellor made in 1854, 
to make out, about onee in every five years, a list of 
the causes, matters, and avcounts on which dividends 
are standing, which have not been dealt with for the 
last fifteen years preceding the issue of such list, 
This list has been published by fixing it up in the 
following public offices :—The Accountant-General’s 
Office, the Writ Clerk’s Office, the Office of Reports 
and Entries, the Registrar's Office, the Law Iusiitu- 
tion, Chancery Lane; the Solicitor to the Suit- 
ors, Southampton Buildings. Mr. Lowe finds that 
the Law Institution has teen in the practice of trans- 
mitting to its members in the different provincial 
towns a copy of this list. At the end of five years 
the list which has been up is taken down in order to 
be replaced by one newly made out. Mr. Lowe is not 
aware that any more geveral notice than this could 
conveniently and usefully be circulated. ‘There are 
not, so far as he is aware, any provincial offices con- 
nected with the Court of Chancery.. The judges of 
the county courts have some jurisdiction in matters of 
equity, but it does not extend in any degree to funds 
standing in the name of the Accountant-General of 





the Court in the books of the Bank of England, and 
a notice put up in the County Court could lead te no 
practical result, and might possibly lead to much dis- 
appointment to applicants. It has been considered 
best to give information in these cases through the 
medium of solicitors of the court, and under certain 
requirements as to the interest of the persons ap- 
plying.—I am, dear sir, faithfally yours, R. Fer- 
Guson.” At the request of the deputation Mr. Wheel- 
house proposes, early in next s+ssion, to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reconsider the matter, 
with a view to obtain the inereased facilities which, 
in, the opinion of the deputation, should be accorded, 
as it has been felt. that greater publicity on this matter 
is extremely desirable. 





A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 
Tue family of —— Northamptonshire, bears 


for a crest a woman's erowned with a helmet, 
the throat-latch loose, the vizor thrown up, and her 
hair flowing and dishevelled. Its origin was as 
follows :— 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century a brave 
knight named Hotot hada serious dispute4with Sir 
Jasper Ringsdale concerning the title to ‘a valuable 
piece of land ; and as a last resort the rival claim- 
ants agreed to meet upon the disputed territory and 
settle the matter bya combat atarms. Hotot was 
well advanced in age, and upon the morning of the 
appointed day he found himself laid up with gout, 
and in such pain that he eould not even arise’ from 
his chair. In this em ey his daughter Agnes, 
who held her father’s honour very dear, and who 
desired much 'to retain the land, armed herself in 
full knightly panoply, and, upon her father’s weil- 
known charger, i 
often used in tilting sport, went forth at the time 
appointed and met Ringsdale. The fight was stub- 
born, but the maiden’s suppleness of limb finally 
prevailed over the knight’s greater physica! strength, 
and in the end she dismounted him, Quickly leap- 
ing from hersaddle, she drew herdagger, but Rings- 
dale had no desire to ‘renew the conrbat ; and when 
he had acknowledged himself vanquished his op- 

nent loosened her throat-lateh, and lifted up the 

Imet, thus letting down her flowing tresses upon 
her shoulders and discovering her sex. The Lady 
Agnes afterwards married into the Dudley family, 
and in honour of this chivalrous and heroic act her 
descendants have used the above crest with the 
motto— Galwa spes salutis,” which is freely ren- 
dered, “ In this (helmet) we trust our honour.” 








Frencu Notions oF AN ENGLIsn CHrisraas.— 
La Liberté thus deserives the ovigin of the great 
English holiday :—“ Christmas Day is better known 
as Boxing Day, because the :inhabitamts give each 
other a box (60ite) of bon-bons.in token of friend- 
ship ; aiter the dinner of turkey and plum-pudding 
guests aud hosts repair to the theatres to witness 
the burlesques; over the door. of the houses is 
suspended a sprig of box (branche de bwis), and every 
time a lady and @ gentleman cross each other there 
they kiss.” 

Tne Late Lorp ELtennornovGcn.—The Tate Lord 
Elleuborougl’s voice was the finest in either House 
of Parliameat—sonorous, full, clear, and penetrating. 
Lord Ellenborough’s figure was manty, the hair gray 
with the snow of eighty winters, yet-still abundant. 
His features were as handsome as:hecame his parent- 
age. Some readers may remember Lord Campbell’s 
description of theearl’s mother—a distinguished toast 
of her day—who was:so beautiful that whenever she 
came out to water the plants in her baleony a crowd 
immediately formed in the streat, below. 

Tuz Roya Puysicrans,—It is stated that the 
offer of a baronetey has been made to Dr. Gall, who 
has shared with Sir Witiam Jenner the immense 
responsibility of medical attendance upon the Prince 
of Wales during his ilmess. Dr. Gall’s preseuce at 
Sandringham has imparted great confidence to’the 
medical profession, who are well acquainted, with his 
sound and accurate diagnosis and intuitive -insigitt. 
Dr. Gull is about 56 years of age. When he was 
sent for to Sandringhaa he-held no medienl connec- 
tion with the Court or Royal Family, but he will in 
future enjoy a recognized and honourable position, in 
the Prince’s household. ‘The services of Dr. Lowe 
will be acknowledged by a knighthood., He is M.D. 
Edinburgh, 1857, and is the author of several scien- 
tific papers in the médical journals, besides being a 
sound botanist, 

Eripemics on’ Tut Saypgiyemam Esrare.— Mr. 
Barrett, of Grimston, furnishos.a tabulated detail of 
recent.outbreaks of zymotic disease,at West Newtan, 
the village anuexed to, Saudringham,.of whieh the 
total population is about 300, Ln. 1860, in two fami~ 
lies of nineteen persons, there were fifteen cases of 


typhoid fever, with twe-deaths., .:In1870-24, im three 





bearing a lance ‘which she had’ 


families of twenty persons, there were: fifteen 
with five deaths. An epidemic of quetlasin ot 
menced at the beginning of August last, and has cop. 
tinued to the present time. Almost the whole villag, 
has suffered ; the number of cases is not stated ; thy 
number of deaths is five. An epidemic of diphther, 
occurred in 1868, affecting fiftewn persons, of whon 
four died. A fresh ease of'typhoid fever hag o&. 
curred recently at West Newton in the person of, 
young woman who bad been employed at Sandring. 
ham House up to the date of her illness, 

Tue Catmuck Takrars.—Calmuck women rij, 
better than the men. A male Calmuck on. horseback 
looksasif he was intoxicated, and likely to fall og 
every instant, though he never loses. hig seat; by 
the women sit with more.ease, and ride.,with extn. 
ordinary skill, The ny of iage among the 
Calmacks is performed on horseback, A girl is firy 
mounted, who rides offat full speed. Her lover pur. 
sues, and, if Le overtakes her, she beeomds his wiie, 
returning with him to his tent. But it. sometimes 
happens that the womam does not wish to marry ti, 
person by whom she is pursued, ‘in which’ case she 
will not suffer’ him to overtake her; and it is as. 
serted that no imstance occurs of a Calmuck girl being 
thus cauglt unless she hese partiality for her pur. 
suer, , 











FPAGCHETIA. 


An ill-natured, fussy man is like a tallow candle, 
He always sputters arid smokes when he. is; put out, 

Wuart is the rope which public plunderers are 
now most anxious to take advantage of ? Europe, 

“Tsay, Tom, what did you clear by that stock 
speculation?” “Clear?” said Tom. “ Why, I 
cleared my pockets.” 

Wuat is the difference between a blind man and 
a.sailor in prison? One can’t see to go, and the other 
can’s go to sea. 

Wry are washerwomen tlie silliest of people? 
Because they out their tubs te catch soft water 
when it rains Hard, ~ 

A REMARKABLY dirty man, soliciting his friend's 
advice how he should dress himself for a masque- 
rade, received the following answer: ‘ Qnly just 
wash your hands and face, aud put on a clean shirt, 
and Fil be. hanged if any one will know you.” 

A pocror and a military officer became enamoured 
of the same:lady. .A friend asked her which of tlie 
two suitors she intended tofavour. She replied that 
‘it was difficult for her to.tell as they were such kill- 
ing creatures.” 

A LITTLB: after watching the burning of the 
school-house until the novelty of the thing had cease, 
started down the street, saying: “I am glad the olu 
thing is burned down ; I didn’t iave my jogfry lesson 


nohow!” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Woman.—Woman’s crown 
of glory—her bonnet; woman’s love—pin money; 
woman's. hate—a stingy husband;, woman’s.grief—one 
silk dress a year; woman’s abhorrence—alast year’s 
mantilla,and no prospect. of amew one. 

It is said that a professor of natural science in one 
of our colleges used: annually to astonish the stu- 
dents im natural:philosophy by remarking, wien the 
time came for assigning a certain portion ef the text- 
beok: * ‘De class may'go to Thunder.’’ 

A Harry Cowmunrry.— You: never saw such 3 
happy lot of people as we had yesterday,” said a 
landlady to a newly arrived guest; “there were 
thirteen couple of them.”  “ What, thirteen couple 
just married?” “Oh, no, uo, sir; thirteen coup'e 
just divorced.” 

A Stix Hint.—A parishioner, wishing to give bis 
pastor a hint to put more juice in Lis sermons, said 
to him one day, ~ 1 must get.a seat nearer the pulpit, 
for by the time your words reaeh my ears:the people 
in front of me have so taken the pith out of them 
that they are as dull as ditch water.” 


“Coming Down.”—A husband two years after 
marriage met an old friend who congratulated him 
upon his improved personal appearauve, but said: 
“Tt seems to me you have grown smaller.” “No 
wonder,” was the reply; “ever since Esaw you I 
have been coming down haudsoniely:” ' 

One of our vicinity deacons, neagly captured five 
beys who had been devastating his chestuut trees one 
Sunday afternoon, Shaking his fist after their re- 
treating forms, he angrily shouted : “The syeaking 
little rascals! if I had hold of ‘em one minute, 
l'd——” Then, suddenly espying his. pastor on the 
scene, he impressively added: ‘* l’d'pray for ’em!” 

A Wortny, Exampre.—‘'Woll,” said am old gen- 





jtleman the other day, “I have been forty-seven 





years in the business, and can say what very few can 
say after such experience. Yn all tliat time, my 
i I nover disappointed but’ one creditor. 
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«Bless me, What.an example for our mercantile com- 
munity!” replied the person addressed. “ Whata 
pity that one time occurred; how did it happen?” 
“Why,” responded the old gentleman, “I paid the 
debt when it became due, and I never in all my life 
saw @ man so much astonished as the creditor was.” 

A TEASER FOR TEACHER. 

Governess: “Q—Yest Well, what’s the next 
etter ?”” 

Charlie: “Ve nex’ letter!” 

Governess: “ Yes! Come—make haste and tell 

e |” : 

‘ Charlie: “ Oo tell ne !/—Oo tum here to teach me, 
me not here to teach oof”-—Fun. 

A LrpsraL Epvcatrion—A minister gave his 
son a liberal education, and he was examined forthe 
position of pal of a ‘high school, and was re- 
jected. father was excited greatly on hearing 
the news, and, hastily taking his hat, he rushed down 
the street, and ram full tilt against one member of the 
committee: “ What. does this 12ean?’”’ he cried ; 
“don’t thecommittee know that my son can speak 
and write in four different languages?” “That may 
be,” replied the committee-maun, “but English is not 
one of them. Weexamined him only in English!’ 

INCONSGLABLE.—~A few days ago a child was cry- 
ing in a street near Charing Oross, A compassionate 
lady, passing at the tiuie, stopped and asked him 
what was the matter. ‘The child.xeplied, “’Cosl’ve 
lost a penny mother gave me.” “Ah, well, never 
mind,” said the Jady, “here is another fer you,” 
and proceeded u her way, but had not gone far 
when she heard the little fellow bellowing more 
lustily than before, She turned back and egain 
asked the cause, upon which the. little urchin 
answered, “Why, if I ’adn’t lost the first one, I 
should ’ave ‘ad tuppence.” 

CLEAR ANDCONCLUSIVE.—In a case of assault and 
battery, Where @ stone had been thrown by the de- 
fenlant, the following clear and conclusive evideucé 
was drawn out of a Yorkshireman: “Did you see 
the defendant throw the stone?’? “I saw a stone, 
and I’s pretty sure the defendant threwed it.” “Was 
ita large stone?” “J should say it werea largish 
stove.” “What was its size?” ‘I should say a 
sizeable stone.” “Can’t you answer defivitely how 
big it was?’” “IT should say it were a, stone of some 
bigness.” “Can you give the jury some idea of the 
stone?” “ Why, asnear as I recolleot; it worsome- 
thing of a stone.” ‘“Oan’t you compare it; to some 
other object 2” “Why, if 1 wur to compare it, so 
as to give Some notion of the stone,I should say it 
wur as large as alump of chalk’! - * But the dis- 
tance—how long was it?” “ Well, I ‘should say 
about the length of ‘a piece of striug.” 

LORD ELDON AND. THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 

Travelling the cirouit with a conrpanion, who, ac- 
cording toa custom net uncommon jn. those days, 
always carried pistols with him and plaged thenm,uu- 
der his pillow, they slept at aninn. At dawn of day 
Mr. Scots discovered im his bedroom  me’s figure, 
seemingly dressed in black, ‘he intruder beitig 
harshly challenged, said : 

“Please your honour, I am only a poor.sweep, and 
I believe I've come;down the wrong chimney.” 

“My friend,” was the reply, “you have come 
down the right, for I give you a sixpence.to buy a 
pot of beer, while the gentleman in the next room 
sleeps with pistols under his, pillow, and had you 
paid him a visit he would have blown your brains 
out.” 

Mrs. PartTiIncToN on Duszasz.-~“ Diseases is 
Very various,” said Mus, Partington aseshe returned 
from a street-doer conversation with Dr. Dolus. 
“The doctor tells me that poor old Mrs, Haze has 
; It is dreadful to 
think of, | declare. This diseage.isisa various! One 
way we hear of people dying of hermitage ef the lungs, 
another way of the brown creatures; here they telf 
us of the elementary canal being out of order, and 
there about tonsore of thé throat; here we hear of 
the neurology im the bead, there of an embargo; one 
side of us we hear of men being killed by getting a 
pound of tough beef iu the sarcofagus, and there an- 
other kills himself by discovering his jocular vein. 
Things change so that I declare { don’t kaow bow to 
subscribe for any disease now-a-days. New uames 
and new nostrils take the place of the old, and I 
might as well throw my old herb bag away.” 


THE SALE or Lavy Don’s WaRpRoBE.—The fol- 
lowiug were amongst the articles comprising Lady 
Emily Eliza Don’s wardrobe, sold by austion at Not- 
“ngham recently:—Four Australian albums, - for 
3l, 6s, ; a Theatrical Library,” ora bor filled with 
playbooks.and bills, mame’block and button. dies, for 
3. ; @ small box filled with dried fowers and thirteen 
Wigs, which fetched 11. ; eight pairs of leathern shoes, 
8ix ditto boots, one pair of jack boots, one pair of 





buckskin top boots, 11. 10s. ; two pairs of satin shoes, 
one pair of gold embossed shoes, and two pairs of 
velvet shoes, which brought 14s, ; collar of St. George, 
three girdles, gold braid, aud other things, realized 
Il. 10s.; @ jewel dagger, baton, and whip, 11s. A 
Roman sword and shield, four swords, and cutlass, 
after a lively competition were bought in at 21, 6s. 
There were upwards of fifty beautifal silk and satin 
dresses of all shades, from plain black to the most 
rainbow-coloured hue, exposed for sale, besides an 
endless variety of other skirts and bodies. ‘Phe'silk 
dresses realized on an average 25s., one beautifull 
flowered silk dress, whith was said to have cost 401., 
was disposed of for 21. 10s, A trunk filled with wigs 
fetched 1L 17s. 6d., and an army surgeon’s cocked 
hat and epaulettes and case went for the-same figure. 
Considerable amusement was caused at the sale of 
three tambourines, blue jacket, and the skin of a goat, 
made to fit on the body, which, however, only realized 
16s. A sealskin jacket and muff were sold for 41. lds. 
There was in all upwards of 200 lots, and the whole 
sum realized must be something considerable, The 
sale lasted altogether about seven hours. 








THE BRIDAL. 


Ruy@ the silver-toned marriage bells gaily, 
— . wedding at Christ Church to- 
night 
And with musieand bright happy faces 
he place is aglow with delight : 
At the altar a young man/‘and maiden 
Are standing in nuptial array, 
And the bride, with a ring anda blessing, 
Her father’s house leaveth to-day. 


By her youth, and her sweet, girlish beauty, 
wins from all hearts a “ God-speed,’’ 
And a hope that the new path before ber 
Through earth’s fairest gardens may lead, 
That her hands only blossoms may gather, 
That her heart,may with joy ever thrill, 
That her feet. may never grow Weary, 
Till they press, at last, Paith’s shining: hill. 
She will miss‘a fond mother’s caresses, 
She will missa kind father’s fond care ; 
When she yearns for the home of her girlhood, 
She will only in spirit be there, 
She has given her hand to a stranger, 
Her heart he had won long before ; 
It.is not that home ties are lessened, 
But she loveth the husband still more, 


Will there be, for these two, always sunshine ? 
Or will trouble and sorrow be theirs ? 

Will the new home prove ever a glad one, 
Or sometimés be saddened by cares ? 

May the love that now glows in that household, 
Growing dearer and sweeter each day, 

Crown their lives till, in heaven’s pure.sunlight, 
Lite’s shadows shall all pass away. eer 








GEMS. 


Wir the humble there is perpetual’peace. 

Tue spirit of truth dwelleth in meekuess. 

A MAN’s enemies are those he should endeavour 
first to: make his friends. 

WirH the sweets of patience we season the bit- 
terness of adversity. 

He that can please nobedy is not so much to be 
pitied as he that nobody can please. 

A TRUE friend eases many troubles, whereas: one 
who is not so multiplies and increases them. 

More than half the evils we endure are imaginary. 
So with our pleasures ; most of our enjcyment con- 
sists in anticipation. 

LEAVE nothing that is necessary in any matter 
undone—we rate ability in men by what they, finish, 
not by what they attempt, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Potato Sour.—Boil and mash potatoes enough 
to make about three pints when mashed; to three 
quarts of rich beef stock, ready boiling, add pepper 
and salt to the taste; stir the potatoes gradually 
into the boiling stock, then pass all through a sieve 
and return tothe soup kettle; sim five minutes, 
and serve with fried bread,or one head of eelery ; 
two spoonfuls of rice may be put to the stock, well 
boiled, and the potatoes added when all are done, 
then pass throngh the sieve, return to soup kettle, 
simmer five minutes, and serve. 

Yeast.—The superiority of German beer and Ger- 
man bread is generally attributed to the kind of 
yeast employed, which is said to be more regular in 
its action than theordinary ferment. It is prepared 
~ ll a way PF wi Pen of grain, viz., 

D corn, barley, and rye (all sprouting, are pow- 
‘dered and mixed, and then macerated in water at a 





temperature of 65 deg. to 75 deg. C. In a few hours 
enothesthenion takes place. The liquor is then 
racked off, allowed to clear, and alcoholic fermenta- 
tion set up by the help of a minute quantity of 
yeast. As fermentation progresses the globules of 
yeast reproduce themselves, attaining a diameter of 
10to12 mm. Carbonie acid is ——_ during 
the process with much rapidity, and globules of yeast 
are thrown up by the gas and remain floating on 
surface, where they form a thick scum, which is care- 
fully removed and constitutes the best and purest 
yeast. When drained and compressed by an hy- 
draulic press it can be kept from eight to fifteen days- 
according to the season, 








STATISTICS, 


ATTENDANCE OF VISITORS TO THE EXHIBITION 
IN 1871.—Lhe average number of visitors admitted 
to the Exhibition by payment on each day of the 
week was as follows :— 

Monday (admission Ts.) .............. 
‘Tuesday o de 

Thursday  ,, 

Frida; wt 

Saturday oa 

Wednesday ,, wiendad coe, x SPORE 

Brer-Roor Sucar ww Germany.—lrom the Ist 
of September, 1870, to the 3lst of August, 1871, 
above 61,000,000: cwt. of raw beet have passed the 
excise in the Zollverein. This is an excess of more 
than 9,000,000. cwt. over last year’s return. The 
number of sugar factories was as follows :— Prussia 
and annexed States; 265, clearing 53,000,000 cwt. ; 
Luxembourg, 2 factories ; Bavaria,4; Wurtemberg, 
5; Baden, 1 ; Thuringia, 2; Brunswick, 25; total, 
304 factories, or 8 more than last year. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. A. BLourn proposes rendering petroleum less 
inflammable by keeping it for a month. in contact 
with half its volume of vinegar. 

Mx. MADTHEW GREATHEAD, of Richmond, York- 
shire, died there on Sunday, in the luZud year of his 
age. He was born at High Cunniscliffe, near Dar- 
lington, on the 23rdof April, 1770, and was believed 
to. be the oldest Freemason in Hngland, having been 
a member of ‘# lodge for 75 years. 

‘HE death is aunounced, in letters from Aujou, of 
the Marquis of Breteux-Villiers, belonging to one 
of the oldest families,ia the province, He was out 
shuoting, when, in his jumping over a ditch, the 
shock caused his gun to go off, and the whole charge 
entered his breast, killing him almost iustauta- 
neously. 

Tue Late Duke De GirGEN?TL—Amoing the 
legacies leit by the Duke de-Girgeuti in bis will are, 
the sword, he wore at Alcolea, to Queen Isabella ; his 
walking-stick to Don Francisco d’Assise; 6,000 
franos to his secretary Besta; and a like sum to his 
aide-de-camp, Basea. He appoints the Archduke 
Albert his executor, subject to the consent of his 
own nearest relatives. 

Vs CHANNEL Ferry Sommms.—At a meeting of 
the Dover ‘fown Counvil, held the other day, Mr. 
Abernethy, oue of the engineers connected with the 
Chauuel Ferry Scheme, attended to explain its de- 
tails to the members of the Corporation. ‘I'he Mayor, 
Mr. Richard Dickeson, was in the chair, Alderman 
Churetward introduced Mr. Abernethy, remarking 
that in his opinion the scheme with which that gentle- 
man was associated wus calculated to benetit the 
town of Dover to a very considerable extent. The 
explanations of Mr. Abernethy appeared perfectly 
satisiactory, and, after the assurances he had given 
as to-the willingness of the promoters to meet the 
wishes of the authorities in reference to local matters, 
it was understood that any steps the Council might 
take would only be with a view of obtaining a locus 
standa, and not of offering a substantial opposition. 

Foxce or Exampir.—'Thie poor woman wii, with 
@ scauty: wardrobe, is ever neat and cleau inher per- 
son ainidst various and trying duties, is patient, gentle, 
and affectionate in her domestic relations, with smali 
funds is economical and judicious in her household 
management, presenting every day a practical ex- 
position of some of the best lessons in life, may be 
a greater benefactress of her kind than the woman of 
fortune, though she scatter a tithe of a large fortune 
inalms. ‘I'he poor man whose reguiarity and sobri- 
ety of conduct co-operate with such a woman, whe 
shows his fellow-workmen or townsmen what tem- 
perance, industry, manly tenderness, aud superiority 
to low and sensual temptation, can effect iu endear- 
ing a home which, like the greeu spot that the tra- 
veller fiuds in the desert, is bright even amid the 
gloom of poverty, and sweet even ainid all the sur- 
rounding bitteraess—such a man does good as wellas 
the most eloquent writer that ever wrote. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








~ ai ane handwritings are very similar and very 
good, 

Pitt Box.—There are too many inconsistencies in the 
‘statement to render it reliable. 

R. S.—The verses entitled “The Parting Chords” 
have been received ; they are in your usual style. 

N. K. L.—A good spelling-book or dictionary contains 
the information, Price about a shilling. 

Macciz.—l. You write a very nice, plain, bold hand. 
2. Your matrimonial request will receive due attention, 

E. W.—Considering the remedy already unsuccessfully 
tried, we should say that the broken parts cannot be ser- 
“viceably re-united, 

A Constant Reaper.—The Foundling Hospital is 
situated in Guildford Street, very near to Brunswick 
Square. 

Rosrsup.—1, The handwriting, though rather careless, 
is good. 2. The colour of the hair is a pretty light 
brown. 

Oxremus.—Your amusing letter has been received, and 
in accordance with your wish its receipt is hereby ac- 
knowledged. 

Wuire Vio.et.—1. The hair is very pretty, and of a 
Juxurious dark brown colour. 2. The handwriting is par- 
ticularly neat, legible, and good. 

W. J. C. (Belfast.)—Your medley of incongruities is 
declined with thanks. We were not previously aware 
‘that the close of day is marked by the “sun’s bright ray 
in heaven's height.” 

Lvucetta.—l. Your idea of the pronunciation of the 
word is correct. 2. The only remedy is to bring about, 
if you possibly can, an improvement in the general state 
of your health. 3. The handwriting is very much 
cramped. 

R. J. H.—In one letter the age is given as eighteen, in 
the other as twenty-two. Both cannot be correct. On 
the score of gallantry the former has been adopted. This 
also relieves you from a not very unusual embarrass- 
ment. “loo many lovers will puzzle a maid.” 

Frorence.—The principal objection to the handwriting 
is found in the too-frequent use of the flourish.’ Were this 
omitted, the specimen would contain letters which are 
very well formed, and phrases very neatly and legibly 
penned. 

A. W. W.—If upon such a purely personal matter you 
are so very lukewarm and undecided, you cannot expect 
any assistance from a stranger; from the particularly 
simple reason that as you will not help yourself you ren- 
der it impossible for any one to serve you. 

J. A. S.—1. It sometimes happens that compilers go 
to the same source for their facts, just as merchants re- 
ceive their raw material from the same port. 2. We 
cannot offer you any encouragement concerning your 
friend’s effusions ; nevertheless, if we receive them they 
will be attentively perused. 

F. B. L.—We cannot advise you to attempt the cure 
without professional assistance. You should mention 
the new specific to the surgeon who has charge of the 
patient, and express to him your desire that such a re- 
medy should be tried if there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the sufferer to which it can be objectionable, 

Fickie Newiie.—l. Yes. 2. No. 3, About 2. 10s, 4, 
In the case of a by licence under the 4 Geo. IV. 
c. 76, it is necessary that one of the parties shall, for the 
space of fifteen days i diately preceding such licence, 
have had his or her usual place of abode within the parish 
or chaneity within which such marriage is to be solem- 
uized. 

A Constant ReapEr.—The onions, after being pro- 
perly cleansed, should be immersed in salt. The brine 
which will then exude must be poured away, and the 
vegetable placed in jars soas to reservea third of the 
space of each jar. Into this space pour strong vinegar 
and close the jar or bottle so that the air will be effica- 
ciously excluded. 

Five Years’ Sosscriser.—We cannot make anything 
out of the words as you have written them. The ortho- 
graphy of the first requirescorrection. Then if its tense 
were changed, if also the mood, tense, and person of the 
last verb were altered, the followin tion might 
be arrived at: “ Did I net forewarn that you would come 
to grief?” Very likely this is what you intend to con- 
vey. 

Witt1am W.—The component parts of chutney sauce 
are: A quarter of a pound each of stoned raisins, brown 
Sugar, mustard seed, and salt, an ounce of Cayenne pep- 
per, three ounces of garlic,a pint of unripe gooseberries, 
and a quart of strong vinegar, Bruise the mustard seed 





boil the gooseberries in some of the vinegar, and pound 
the garlic weliina mortar. Gradually mix the whole 
well together, and let the bottles into which the mixture 
is eventually put be well corked and tied over. 

Constayce.—Young men of twenty are as a rule too 
old tobe smitten at sight. They are, without doubt, 
much too young to marry, and therefore find it pradent 
to abstain from showing any preference. ‘This is eonsis- 
tent with their position as students in the school of fe- 
male beauty and character, and if they are well advised 
they require time to consider. rriages made under 
the influence of a sudden passion of any kind usually 
produce much unhappiness. 

M. A. 8.—There is much epee about your jot- 
tings “'Tis One of the Crowd O " Being attended 
to his last earthly resting-place by honest men who knew 
his worth, what more could be wished for your hero as 
far as this world is concerned? Obscurity in sucha 
case is a misnomer. He was as much cared for in his 
circle as the rich man is in his, nor would he be entitled 
to expect to receive an attention which he could not have 
bestowed. 

THE PARTING CHORDS. 


I heard a lone maiden, and thus was the breathin 

Which broke from the strings of her sweet, thrill- 
ing lyre, 

In heart-stirring sounds, of love’s eloquent wreathing 
It seemed to chord high, at a parting desire ; 

And wishes too. breathed out with fervent emotion, 
Portrayed in her bosom pure feelings of love— 

“ While he is away on the billowy ocean 
My prayers s attend him wherever he rove. 


“He's gone,” she sighed, “gone, o'er the tremulous 
billow! 


Alas! and his absence I sadly deplore ; 
Oh! sad, sad the moments when under yon willow 
He fondly embraced me, and left me so sore ; 
But yet his last words were balm to my bosom. 
*T leave thee,’ he said, ‘for the far, fresh blue sea, 
And it is not for aye—with gems for thy blossom 
Ere long I'll return again homeward to thee.’ ” 
So cheer, trusting maid, up! Hope’s confident 
wreathings 
Up elevates high the sweet strings of love’s harp, 
And th’ mystical promptings of faith’s inner weav- 


in; 
Inoplts thee to er sweet; and why should we carp 
To be severed a month or two ? Love’s fond devotion 
No distance can sever—'tis a cord naught can part, 
As fine and as strong as an angel's emotion ; 
And meeting again is a balm for all smart. 


And then she aweetly sang : 
“Oh, the happy home-come! the dear, dear coming 
home! 
Blow, ye breezes, fill his sails from footrupes to ' 
head’s dome, 
Wake up, ye fair winds, wake up! the sleeping echoes 


ring, 
And bid the billows shake up, and quick my loved[ 
one bring. 
Oh, think how I shall greet him ; he’ll clasp me to 


his breast, { 
And, oh, my lyre will chord so, when tuned upon 
that rest ! 
Amen! Oh, I anticipate! this earthly joy the best.” 
R. 8, 


Creratp, thirty, medium height, fair, would like to 
correspond with a well-educated young lady of about 
twenty-four. 

Lucy, nineteen, short, rather stout, black curly hair, 
and dark eyes. Respondent to be fair, tall, and able to 
keep a wife comfortably. 

Topy, a broker's assistant, thirty-two, 5it. 3in., dark 
hair and eyes, would like to marry a young woman of 
about thirty. 

Gerorce, forty; medium height, dark, a widower with 
one child. Respondent should be fair and about the 
same age ; a widow not objected to. 

Dorrie, a farmer’s daughter, would like to marry a 
young man about thirty, who is good tempered and able 
to maintain an industrious wife. 

A Scorcu Lassig, twenty-four, dark eyes and hair, 
would like to marry a young man who is capable of main- 
taining a wife comfortably. 

Maopg, seventeen, petite, dark, ladylike, pretty, musi- 
cal, and fond of home. Respondent must be good tem- 
pered, gentlemanly, and in a good position. 

NELLY, Leggs Me tall, fair, iable, d ticated 
and cheerful. spondent must be dark, good tempered, 
aud have a good income. 

Liz, twenty, medium height, loving, fond of home, in- 
dustrious, and ticat Respondent must be about 
twenty-three ; a mechanic preferred. 

Companion To Liz, twenty-six, medium height, good 
tempered, loving, and domesticated. Respondent must 
be over her own age; a mechanic preferred. 

ANNIE, eighteen, tall, slender, good looking, amiable, 
and has a little money. Would like to marry a gentle- 
man, dark and haudsome. 

— twenty-two, medium height, very fair, musical, 








and gi looking, would like to meet with a tall, fair 
young man of about twenty-eight, Respondent must be 
musical and loving. 


Gwryyez, twenty-three, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, sandy whiskers'and moustache, handsome, and 
musical. Respondent must be good looking, and possess 
a loving heart. 

Epitu, nineteen, tall, fair, golden hair, even white 
teeth, musical and domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, fair young gentleman in a good posi- 
tion. 

Moscow and Victor, blacksmiths in partnership, doing 
a very good trade, would like to marry two young ladies. 
“ Moscow,’’ twenty-five, 5ft. Sin., fair, blue eyes. ‘* Vie- 
tor,” twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., dark, black eyes. 











Jussiz P., eighteen, tall, fair, good looking, a good 
dancer, of respectable meaus, well p cheer: 


A 
>. 


ful. Would like to commen ce a correspondence, with 4 
view to matrimony, with a gentleman who is tall, dark, 
good looking, fond of home, and in a good position. 

Lovisr M., tall, rather dark, nice looking, domestj. 
cated, would make a loving wife. Wishes to marry, 
tall, dark, nice-looking young man of a loving disposition 
and fond of home. 

Auice, twenty-three, 5ft. 3in,, gray eyes, dark hair, 
good looking, would like to marry a nice young mechanic 
who is sober and fond of home. She is a domestic ser. 
vant, and would make a good wife, 

MILLY, twenty, medium height, brown hair, dark eyes, 
amiable, and domesticated. espondent must be tall, 
barr good looking, fond of home, and able to keeps 
wife. 

Anette S8., twenty-four, medium height, dark, good 
looking, thoroughly domesticated, the widow of a trades. 
man with one little girl four years old. Respondent must 
be kind and industrious. 

Esruxe and Anyize.—“ Esther,” twenty-three, 5ft. din, 
dark hair and eyes, cheerful, loving, and domesticated, 
“ Annie,” eighteen, medium height, fair, loving, would 
make any steady man 2 good wife. Respondents must be 

» manly, musical, and fond of home. ’ 

Buve-Exep Susax, twenty-one, medium height, brown 
hair, dark blue eyes, has, veeu inher nt. situation 
five and a half years. Respondent must be about twenty. 
four, tall, moderately good looking, steady, loving, and 
in good circumstances. ; 

Magerr, twenty-four, tall, fair, dark hair and eyes, 
good looking, ladylike, domesticated, has some mouey, 
and expectations ; wishes to become, acquainted with a 
respectable young man with a view to matrimony. Re. 
spondent must be about thirty, tall, fair, have light hair 
and eyes, be good looking, and steady; a sergeant or re- 
serve policeman preferred. - 

Netsiiz and Pos, domestic servants, would like to 
pare two respectable young men, joiners or mechanics, 
“Nellie” ig twenty-five, medium height, brown hair and 
blue eyes, and is yery fond of home. ‘ollie ” is twenty- 
four, medium height, brown hair and << is loving aud 
— Respondents must be tall, k, and fond of 

ome. ; 

Sprite and Imp.— Sprite,” twenty-seven, medium 
height, dark, good lookiug, loving, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be tall, fair, not under thirty, and able 
to offer a comfortable home. ‘‘ Imp,” ‘twenty, medium 
height, fair, nice looking, industrious, loving, and fond 
of home. Bespondent must be tall, dark, good looking, 
about twenty-four, steady, and industrious. 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECKIVED : 


Barnarp and Etxiorr are responded to by—" Ada” 
and ‘ Pauline,” sisters. ‘*Ada,’’ eighteen, medium 
height, dark brown hair, gray eyes, . pretty, loving, and 
fond of home. “ Pauline,” seventeen, light brown hair, 
dark eyes, and of a loving disposition. 

Groner S. by—" Ada,” eighteen, medium height, fair, 
and industrious. ; é 

Rover by—‘* Polly P.,” nineteen, medium height, dark 
hair, good beers) oat , and domesticated. 

Wiip Rost by—“ Ronald,” nineteen, dark, and in the 
Civil Service. 

ARCHIBALD -by— “A Cook,” twenty-three, medium 
height, brown hair and eyes. 

AnoLa by—“ Albany,” 6it., fair, well built, good look- 
ing, highly educated, fond of home, with good income. 

* . by—* Loving Polly,” twenty-eight, medium 
heights who would make a kind and loving wife to a good 
hus’ . 

Mary by—“J, H.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10}:n., stout in 
proportion, fair complexion, light whiskers, hazel eyes, 
a tailor, and a Roman Catholic. 

Two Jomurs by—‘'Mabel” and “ Lily.” * Mabel” is 
twenty, tall, dark, and good looking. * Lily” is eighteen, 
fair, and considered very handsome. 

Yoxouama by—“R, J. H.,” eighteen, tall, light com- 
plexion, blue eyes ; an orphan entitled to money ; and— 
“M. J. M.,” twenty, tall, fuir complexion, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, and would dearly like to go abroad. 

Joun by—*M. A. S.,” who unswers to his require- 
ments, and thinks she would be worthy of him; and— 
” Adelaide,” twenty-four, a domestic servant, tall, fair, 
— try to make “‘John”’ a good, industrious, loving 
wife. 

Tom and Harry by—“ Emma” and “‘ Lizzie.” “ Emma” 
is twenty-six, has dark hair and eyes, and thinks she 
would suit ** Tom.” ‘* Lizzie,” nineteen, dark hair and 
eyes, thinks she would suit * Harry.” Both are of medium 
height, good tempered, domesticated, and would make 
good wives to loving husbands. 

Tux Scorcu Lappies by—‘‘ Two Domestic Servants.” 
“Maggie,” twenty-two, medium height, dark eyes, light 
complexion, and p! t disposition. ‘* Nelly,” twenty- 
four, medium height, dark eyes, fair hair, real cherry; 
and—* Kose’ and “ Lillie.” ‘They answer to the adver- 
tized requirements. 
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